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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
HOW COMMUNISTS GET THAT WAY 


F the Communists knew any- 

thing about patristic literature 
they might borrow and modify for 
their purpose the famous challenge 
of Tertullian to the pagan Romans. 
In his “Apology,” of about 200 A. b., 
the perfervid African said, “We 
[Christians] are but of yesterday, 
yet we fill every place among you 
—cities, islands, fortresses, towns, 
market-places, the camp, tribes, 
companies, palace, senate, forum,— 
we leave nothing to you but the 
temples of your gods.” 

The Communists of today could 
say, “We occupy all sorts of posi- 
tions in the society 
we are about to de- 
stroy; we are in your 
state department, in 
the American Congress, in the Brit- 
ish and in all European parlia- 
ments, in the great labor unions, 
in the universities, on the stage in 
your theaters, in the motion pic- 
ture field as actors, directors, pro- 
ducers; in the world of journalism, 
in the book trade, writing, adver- 
tising, selling, reviewing, control- 
ling. We seem to be few, but we 
distribute our numbers shrewdly; 
we occupy key positions from which 


Tables 
Turned 


we direct the subservient multi- 
tudes and the gullible intellectuals; 
we are here, there, everywhere. 
We do not even leave you the tem- 
ples of your God, for we are in your 
sanctuaries and we occupy many 
of your pulpits. Some of our most 
effective agents are wearers of the 
cloth.” 

We have to confess that there is 
truth in the Communist challenge. 
Jesus had his Judas, George Wash- 
ington his Benedict Arnold; Nor- 
way its Quisling, Poland its Lub- 
lin group; Yugoslavia has its Tito; 
among our capitalists and our 
clergymen, our educators and radio 
commentators, newspaper editors 
and columnists, creators and mold- 
ers of public opinion, there are 
Communists, leftists, Soviet admir- 
ers and sympathizers, fellow trav- 
elers and plain dupes, all, whether 
they know it or not, bent upon de- 
stroying Christian civilization. 


UT that’s an old story. The only 
new element in it is the curious 
similarity between the manifesto of 
the present day anti-Christ Commu- 
nists with that of the pro-Christ 
group at the beginning of the third 
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century. As long ago as that we 
were the challengers, the heralds of 
the brave new world. It is pathetic 
—worse than pathetic, tragic—that 
after all these centuries the enemy 
have taken the aggressive and we are 
the besieged. They are as we used 

to be, confident. In- 


The deed, with them it 
Arrogant is not confidence but 
vs. arrogance. We, on 
The Cowed the other hand act 


like an army out- 
maneuvered, outfought, on the run, 
disheartened and all but demoral- 
ized. One of our prophets in the 
old days taunted the pagans: 
“Where now is your Baal. Cry to 
him, cry louder, perchance he is 
asleep!” But their turn has come 
and they are “razzing” us: “Where 
now is the faith which moved 
mountains; where now your expec- 
tation of world conquest, where 
now is your God?” 


ARDON the outburst, kind read- 
er. I hadn’t meant to let myself 
go. When I sat down a few min- 
utes ago, I had in mind not a lament 
or a harangue, but a question. But 
what came to the tips of my fin- 
gers and slid on to the page must 
have been in my heart. Truth is I 
think it shameful that we who over 
a period of almost two millenniums 
have built up and maintained a 
Christian civilization should now 
be driven to admit that it is im- 
periled by what one of the men re- 
sponsible for the reversal, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, called “as brutal a 
tyranny as any that exists.” 

The question I propose for dis- 
cussion is how did it come to pass 
that what we used to call in theol- 
ogy class major et sanior pars hu- 
manitatis “the greater part and the 
saner part of mankind” now finds 
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itself threatened by the gang of 
tyrants, liars, murderers who rule 
the Union of Soviet 
“Republics.” Here is How 
not only the most Come? 
galling situation with 
which Christendom has ever been 
confronted, but the most bewilder- 
ing phenomenon of all the ages. 
My question is—to come face to 
face with it at last—not how did the 
Russians, the Rumanians, the Bul- 
garians, the Yugoslavs and the Al- 
banians get that way, but how were 
we ever tricked into a position of 
playing second fiddle to (now let’s 
see if we can hit upon the gentlest 
of all euphemisms to designate 
Russia) the most retrogressive po- 
litical system known to man since 
the Mongols and the Tatars over- 
ran the world? To come to still 
closer grips with the problem—how 
has it come to pass that a brutal 
savage from the Caucasus moun- 
tains together with such a gang of 
thugs as would make Goering and 
Hess and the other criminals of 
Nuremberg seem like saints and 
martyrs—how has it come to pass 
that the Muscovite mob has cap- 
tured the imagination of American 
educators, writers, artists, actors, 
publishers, business 
“tycoons,” financial All Kinds 
magnates, radio and 
speakers (some of Conditions 
them “nice Nellies”), 
editors of quality magazines and 
writers for them, old and honorable 
book publishing firms, college and 
university professors, members of 
ladies clubs and social service or- 
ganizations, United States senators, 
congressmen, ambassadors, their 
royal majesties the kings and 
queens of Hollywood with their 
courts of flatterers and idolators— 
how has it come to pass that all 
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these and with them “ministers of 
the gospel,” reverend “fawthers,” 
Cathedral canons, wearers of miters 
and wielders of croziers, how have 
they all come to bend the knee to 
Baal? 


ET me in simple honesty ex- 
plain, before we go one step 
further, that I have not the an- 
swer. If I have unwittingly led the 
reader on to expect one—at least to 
expect it from me—lI apologize. 
The problem teases me, tortures, 
bewilders me. The torture would 
have ceased and I should have 
emerged from my mental haze if I 
had even so much as a plausible 
solution to the problem. Not that 
I haven’t searched. In hundreds 
of conversations and in my read- 
ing of scores of books, to say 
nothing of uncounted numbers of 
magazine and newspaper articles, 
I have tried to ferret out the an- 
swer to my persistent “why?” I 
get plenty of information on the 
fact but very little on how the fact 
happened, and none 


The at all on why pre- 
American sumably intelligent 
Enigma people, presumably 


also good people, 
have adopted the Soviet philosophy, 
“fallen for” the Soviet system, and 
have in many cases become fervent 
if not fanatical propagandists for 
the Great Lie. 

In Andrew Avery’s pamphlet 
The Communist Fifth Column, 
composed of a series of articles writ- 
ten for the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce*in June and July of last year, 
you will find names galore of stage 

1 Everyone interested in Communism (and 
who is not?) should read this 47-page pam- 
phiet. Copies may be obtained at approxi- 
mate cost as follows: up to 2,500, 10 cents 
each; 2,500 to 5,000, 9 cents each; more than 


5,000, 8 cents each (Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, Chicago 90, Il1.). Also, the pamphlet, 





and screen actors, radio speakers 
and performers, writers and editors, 
artists, musicians, educators and 
ministers of religion who are red or 
pink or very much off-white. The 
roster will amaze you if you have 
not seen it before and if you have 
not been reading some such expert 
as Eugene Lyons who for years has 
been assembling and publishing 
names of Communists and their 
camp-followers. But when it comes 
to an explanation of the phenome- 
non, Mr. Avery “gets from under.” 
He says, “this series is predomi- 
nantly a recital of facts, not 
causes.” The facts I have known 
for years; the causes I still must 
seek. Thanks to the writer of those 
articles and praise for his courage 
and his accuracy, but next time I 
wish he would venture into the 
more difficult field, not of facts and 
names, but of “hows” and “whys.” 


UT let’s come to cases. Not too 

many. Just a few. First, take 
Marshall Field. He has a fortune, 
inherited and accumulated, of some 
75 or 100 millions. He has found- 
ed and still supports a daily news- 
paper, PM, into which for years he 
has poured vast sums in support 
of what is substantially the “Party 
Line.” By what de- 
vious and tortuous A Few 
mental process does Samples 
he conceal from 
himself the fact that he and 
all other millionaires (except per- 
haps governmental millionaires) 
would fare badly and perhaps be 
“liquidated” if the cause he cham- 
pions should win in America? Is 
he tired of money and bored with 
it? If so could he think of no less 
harmful way of unloading his bur- 


Communist Infiltration in the United States 
(Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.). : 
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den? How about the examples of 
Carnegie or John D. Rockefeller? 
Why not the Red Cross? Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes bequeathed his small 
fortune to the United States Gov- 
ernment. Does that patriotic act 
suggest nothing to Marshall Field? 
Uncle Sam, groaning under a load 
of 275 billions of debt, could use 
what the multimillionaire seems so 
anxious to be rid of. As a last resort 
there is the method of Crates of old 
who dropped all he had into the sea, 
saying “I drown you for fear that 
you might drown me.” Surely there 
must be some better way of dispos- 
ing of huge sums of money than 
using them to promote the cruelest 
despotism and the craziest eco- 
nomic system ever known. 


TILL in the field of journalism, 

but at the other end of the finan- 
cial scale, are The New Republic 
and The Nation. They claim to be 
and used to be whole-hearted in 
advocacy of a totally Free Press. 
Can they not see that if Commu- 
nism should come in, the first of 
all casualties would 
be the Free Press? 
How explain this 
curious blindness of 
the “liberal” journals? Is there 
such a thing as a suicide com- 
plex? Is that what ails the Freda 
Kirchweys and the Henry Wal- 
laces? My good friend the late la- 
mented Thomas F. Woodlock told 
me that he read PM every day, The 
Nation and The New Republic 
every week, in the attempt to dis- 
cover “how they get that way.” He 
died before he found out. 


Courting 
Extinction 


ORE puzzling still is the Holly- 
wood attitude toward Commu- 
nism. Take such performers as 
Edward G. Robinson, Orson Welles, 
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Fredric March, John Garfield. 
Where do they think they would 
stand if the Russian system came 
to America? I am told that the 
“stars” in Hollywood are con- 
vinced they would rank as “artists” 
under the Moscow system, and 
would therefore still be “in the big 
money.” Even so, would they like 
to slave for a government which 
would command them to do “corny” 
propaganda films, and send them 
to the mines if they declined? Is 
an artist an artist, or a hired man? 


‘i come to a phase of activity 
close to my own: by what un- 
intelligible and incredible process 
of degeneration has The Atlantic 
Monthly come, as one of its former 
editors William Henry Chamberlin, 
said, to “take a violently pro-Soviet 
swing, distorting the truth about 
conditions in Europe and China, 
publishing inaccurate and preju- 
diced articles by 
such writers as Ray- 
mond Swing and 
Anna Louise Strong, 
former editor of a Communist 
propaganda paper in Moscow, while 
consistently rejecting well-written 
articles by able and informed writ- 
ers?” One explanation I have heard 
is that The Atlantic needs the 
money. They do say it was shriv- 
eling up and perishing of dry rot. 
But I wonder what its founders 
and early contributors, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Aldrich, would 
say of the means it has taken to 
assure survival: sympathy with the 
anti-liberal, anti-intellectual, anti- 
Christian Soviet system. 


Alas The 
Atlantic! 


— book publishers Mr. 

Avery lists as pro-Russian and 
therefore anti-American, Little, 
Brown & Co., Random House, Rey- 
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nal & Hitchcock, Boni & Gaer. He 
could have added to the list. There 
remain very few firms which refuse 
to publish anything no matter how 
off-color morally or how left-lean- 
ing in its ideology, provided it has a 
chance for the best- 
seller list. The old 
idea of books as in- 
struments of culture 
is out; books are now merchandise. 
Even the old New England firms 
have abandoned the standards they 
once held sacred, and like the ship- 
owners who traded in anything, 
slaves, rum, opium, so long as it 
was lucrative, these modern mer- 
chants to whom literature is only 
a commodity, buy and sell any- 
thing. 

That may seem to be an answer 
to my question, “How do they get 
that way?” Perhaps it is, but still 
I don’t understand how even the 


“Filthy 
Lucre”? 


continuators not to say the inheri- 
tors of noble names in the literary 
world can have permitted them- 
selves to fall so low as to compound 
crime with the enemies of Christian 
civilization. The problem remains. 


PROMISED I would not cite too 

many specific instances, but I can 
hardly refrain from referring to 
the infiltration of Communism into 
the labor unions. I have done so 
at some length in these pages dur- 
ing the past year. However, it 
may not be tiresome if I report 
that Philip Murray seems to be 
getting more and more angry with 
those who ask him about Commu- 
nists in the C.1.0. together with 
those who inquire what improve- 
ments he would welcome in the re- 
lationships between labor and man- 
agement. His latest outburst indi- 
cates that he is badly rattled. In a 
letter to the new Congress he speaks 
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angrily of “a handful of bankers 
. ». Monopoly interests . . . legisla- 
tion to destroy American unionism 
. .. tactics of tyranny .. . calum- 
nies, falsehoods, fabrications, re- 
action . . . meaningless and mis- 
leading slogans.” 

It would be more to the point if 
Mr. Murray would omit the vituper- 
ation and answer Andrew Avery’s 
accusations, that with only about 
15 per cent of the total CIO mem- 
bership the Communists swing 
about one-third of the weight at the 
upper levels; that of the nine CIO 
vice presidents three are from 
unions in the grip of the Fifth Col- 
umn; that when Mr. Murray ap- 
points a committee generally one- 
third are Fifth Columnists, that in 
the Labor-Management Conference 
in Washington last November the 
CIO had eight delegates, and three 
of these were from the Communist 
bloc. 

Is it true Mr. Murray? If so, 
please explain why. Is it false? If 
so, kindly provide the real facts and 
the correct figures. I shall be happy 
to quote them in this spot next 
month, for the edification of read- 
ers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and as 
a solution of the problem, how does 
the CIO get that way? 


VERY reader of Cardinal New- 
man remembers his classic an- 
swer to Edward Gibbon, who in The 
Decline and Fall had alleged five 
reasons for the rapid spread of 
Christianity throughout the Roman 
Empire. I shall not repeat the list. 
What concerns me is Newman’s 
penetrating query: supposing that 
the five reasons did operate, how 
can we account for the fact that 
they existed in combination, since 
they are normally contradictory one 
to the other? 
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Similarly when those to whom I 
put my question, how do you ac- 
count for the welcome given to Com- 
munism by intellectuals and non- 
intellectuals, hoi polloi and the 
hoity-toity alike; by 


























Likes and actors, artists, novel- 
Unlikes in ists, historians, edu- 
Combination cators, labor unions, 





publishers of books 
and magazines, congressmen, clergy- 
men and members of a score or 
more of other assorted businesses 
and professions, they give me rea- 
sons which to be effective would 
have to exist in combination but 
which normally exclude one an- 
| other? My friends and informants 
speak of zeal, enthusiasm, a quasi- 
religious fervor (Christopher Daw- 
son in a brilliant passage calls it 
“messianic” and “apocalyptic” ), the 
need of something to take the place 
of the abandoned religion; a keen 
sense of the injustices done to 
workingmen in times past; mental, 
moral, spiritual restlessness and 
general discontent; psychopathic 
disturbances so widespread as to be 
epidemic; exhibitionism; sadism or 
masochism (in badly deranged 
minds both together); desire for 
novelty; bitterness of soul conse- 
quent upon atheism; pessimism to 
the point of desperation but with 
still a lingering expectation of deus 
ex machina; sentimental and emo- 
tional idealism; anger, envy, hatred 
in the heart of the have-nots; the 
ever present attraction of class 
warfare and racial conflict; dema- 
gogic leadership working through 
mob-psychology. And so on, and 
so on ad lib and ad infinitum. 
Obviously some if not all of these 
causes are working to produce 
Communism in America. But not 
any one of them alone would suf- 
fice and the combination of five or 
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six of them in one person seldom 
occurs. University professors for 
example, are not affected by mass 
thinking (or are they?), labor lead- 
ers may be exhibitionists (we all 
know one), or as Westbrook Pegler 
reminds us, labor leaders may be 
graduate-gangsters who “seen their 
chanct and tuk it” for bigger hauls 
in the labor racket than in beer or 
narcotics or the “numbers.” But | 
don’t know that labor leaders are 
especially liable to spiritual frus- 
tration or other pathological dis- 
turbances. Editors, publishers, col- 
umnists and commentators may be 
eager for quick and copious returns 
in cash, but I would not like to be- 
lieve that they purposely instigate 
class and race hatred with a view 
to bloody revolution. 

So it goes: it may be that the 
many motives I have mentioned op- 
erate separately in different per- 
sons, but what has 


brought them  to- The 
gether in the closely Problem 
compact and won- Remains 


derfully well organ- 
ized movement that is World Com- 
munism? 

There—I submit—is the unsolved 
and perhaps insoluble enigma. 


N interesting addendum to the 
discussion on Communism is 
the report of a speech delivered by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., to the 
women’s division of Friends of 
Democracy. The son 
of the late President’ Franklin D. 
inveighed against Jr., 
the Communists for Contributes 
invading the Ameri- 
can Veterans’ Committee. It seems 
that the Daily Worker had directed 
party members to avoid the Amer- 
ican Legion and infiltrate into the 
A.V.C. With characteristic obedi- 
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ence they responded, and the result 
was, says Mr. Roosevelt, that the’ or- 
ganization promptly stopped grow- 
ing. It reminds me of the complaint 
of George S. Counts, himself a dis- 
illusioned sympathizer with the 
Soviets, who, in America, Russia 
and the Communist Party, says that 
the comrades kill whatever good 
movement they join. 

American citizens, says Mr. 
Roosevelt, have a right under the 
Constitution to be Communists. A 
debatable proposition. They are 
tolerated. By some they are culti- 
vated as, for example, by young 
Roosevelt’s late father. But to say 
that they have a right, in the ethical 
sense, is “something else again.” 
He goes on to declare that if a citi- 
zen is a Communist he “must open- 
ly identify himself as such.” Is Mr. 
Roosevelt facetious? If Commu- 
nists were to proclaim themselves 
for what they are, 
and say what their 
program really is, in 
twenty-four hours 
there would be no Communists in 
America. 

But let that pass and listen again: 
“The American people have lost 
faith in us [the A.V.C.] because we 
are Commie-infiltrated.” Will Phil- 
ip Murray please take notice? “And 
what now?” says Mr. Roosevelt. 
“The Newspaper Guild, the Law- 


Kiss of 
Death 


yers’ Guild, the Teachers’ Union_ 


have gone through the same throes 
of infiltration.” (He talks like Mr. 
Avery.) “We are now bewildered 
and confused by the lies and tactics 
thrown at us by people who would 
not admit that they are Commies 
but who at every turn of the road 
hewed to The Daily Worker line.” 
In consequence the A.V.C. “is tat- 
tered and torn and factionalized.” 
Well spoken. But Mr. Roosevelt 
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strikes a snag when he says, “Op- 
posing Communism in this country 
does not conflict with maintaining 
a friendly hand in striving for world 
peace with our ally, Russia.” Can 
we make peace with an “ally” who 
doesn’t want peace? Recently a 
Special House Committee indicted 
Russia for “economic enslavement, 
political terrorism, repression of re- 
ligion, broken promises and ambi- 
tion for military power.” Nice 
people. Nice “ally”! 


<i 
— 





YET ONCE AGAIN: POLAND 


HERE is an old saying that 

“nothing is settled until it is set- 
tled right.” The British learned that 
in Ireland. It took 700 years to 
settle things right in Ireland. And 
they are not right yet. In India, the 
Empire is in a horrible mess, and 
there is worse to come. Likewise in 
Palestine. That also is the British- 
ers’ headache, though President 
Truman tried to make it ours. John 
Bull created that problem so let him 
solve it. Of course he cannot. 
There is no solution. 
No solution unless 
Britain will confess 
to the world that 
she played a double 
game. The British 
never do that, so they will have 
many a headache and many a heart- 
ache before things get straightened 
out in India and Palestine. 

But a third terrible wrong has 
been done, and in it we must share 
responsibility with Britain. This 
third problem, most vexatious of 
all is Poland. When Hitler was 
running wild, the government of 
Britain took the stand that they 
had no legal or moral obligation to 


Poland 
Our 
Respon- 
sibility 
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save the Sudeten, or Austria or 
Czechoslovakia, but if Hitler were 
to invade Poland, the Empire would 
rise in its wrath and inflict upon 
him condign punishment. The 
cause of World War II., or at least 
its occasion and its excuse, was 
Britain’s obligation to Poland. 
But we have promised to take 
part with Britain in righting Po- 
land’s wrongs. Some of us back in 
1940 didn’t advocate America’s as- 
suming such obligations. We ap- 
pealed to the American people; we 
warned; we begged and implored, 
we demanded to know whether they 
wished to see Uncle Sam in the role 
of trouble-shooter for the universe. 
We prophesied that sooner or later 
the troubles of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
would be laid at our door unless we 
refrained from intervening. We 
were damned as “isolationists” for 
asking our own people if they knew 
what they were doing and if they 
were sure they wished to do it. We 
said that if we intervene, we must 
intervene all the way. Now we are 
in it, up to our neck, 
perhaps over our 
head. Elections in 
Poland took place on the 19th of 
January. This magazine went to 
press before the returns were in. 
Perhaps a miracle occurred and the 
right side won, but the odds are a 
million to one it was not so. Our 
government sent a warning note to 
the usurpers in Warsaw that the 
promises and pledges of Yalta and 
Potsdam must be respected. What 
are we to do next? Make the usual 
gesture? Call our Ambassador home 
for—as it were—a visit or a vaca- 
tion? And then what? Send an- 
other note?. If the stooges of Mos- 
cow in Warsaw ignore that note 
as they ignored our first two, or re- 
ply as they did to our third with an 


In For It 
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insult, then what shall we do? Im- 
pos¢ sanctions, economic reprisals? 
Withhold food? If we withhold 
food who will starve, the govern- 
ment or the people? Shall we 
save the people by killing them, 
a la Hitler, 4 la Stalin? Well then 
what shall we do? Go to war? 
Do I hear someone say “don’t 
be ridiculous, don’t be a warmon- 
ger. Very well then, we shall not 
go to war. What then? Leave Po- 
land to her fate? If that’s what is 
meant by intervention we might bet- 
ter have remained isolationists. 
Isolationists may be cowardly dogs, 
and all that, but they don’t make 
promises and break them. They 
don’t tell the people of Poland, as 
England did, “Hold out a little long- 
er. We may not be able to get to 
you immediately, but we will come 
soon. We swear to you we will 
come. Hold fast”! and then say, 
“What’s the matter with those 
bl---y Poles anyway? What are 
they grousing about?” 


HAT may be called rather rug- 
ged language for a conservative 
periodical. But I could think of 
worse words to say what I feel 
about our treatment of Poland and 
England’s. Perhaps 
I may borrow from 
Eugene Lyons a few 
phrases which were 
not considered too violent for a 
Catholic paper, The Catholic Cou- 
rier-Journal of Rochester a year ago. 
Mr. Lyons speaks of “the hypoc- 
risies with which the betrayal of 
Poland has been camouflaged,” and 
of “diplomatic double-talk and fo- 
rensic hocus-pocus.” He reminds us 
that Poland was the first country, 
helpless as she was, to oppose Hit- 
ler, and to refuse his tempting offer 
of loot. She “fought heroically,” 


The Valor 
of Poland 
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he says, for seventeen days “despite 
incalculable disparity” between her 
strength and that of Hitler, and she 
“would have fought longer if it had 
not been for Stalin’s stab in the 
back.” 

If I may interject a word, I con- 
fess that I do not remember in all 
my reading of history a case where 
any other little country, like Poland, 
was crushed so cruelly between the 
upper and nether millstone of two 
stupendously powerful militaristic 
empires. Nor do I recall another 
country of the size of Poland that 
fought to the last ditch so magnifi- 
cently. There is nothing in Irish 
history, or in any other that I know, 
to compare with what happened to 
Poland when Hitler and Stalin 
hacked away at her from one side 
and from the other. And that, after 
all, was but the latest tragic epi- 
sode in a career of misery extending 
over many centuries. 

But now, as if it were by way of 
reward for her valor, Poland, says 
Mr. Lyons, “is ruled by a Moscow- 

made puppet regime 


And Her thinly disguised by 
Bitter the face-saving ad- 
Reward dition of a few help- 


less ‘democratic’ of- 
ficials. Its people are terrorized by 
the secret police of a foreign power 
which treats Polish patriotism as a 
crime punishable by prison, exile, 
forced labor, and even death... . 
Key leaders of the Polish under- 
ground, lured into Russia by a trick 
unprecedented in relations between 
civilized countries, have been ‘con- 
victed’ of the crime of loving their 
nation. .. . Millions of the country’s 
inhabitants, Poles and non-Poles, 
have been forcibly annexed by a 
strong neighbor and brought against 
their will under a ruthless dictator- 
ship.” 





HAT isn’t all. Indeed that’s only 

a taste. But for fear that both 

Mr. Lyons and I may seem to some 

polite people to be a little over- 

emphatic, let me quote a line or 

two from the staid and respectable 

New York Times of December 23, 
1946: 

“The present Communist-domi- 
nated regime in Poland is deter- 
mined to perpetuate itself in power 
by turning the national elections, 
which it has at last been compelled 
to call, into the same kind of farce 


‘and fraud that they were in Yugo- 


slavia, Bulgaria and Rumania. The 
Polish regime has just answered 
British remonstrances against the 
rigging of the election machinery 
and the terrorization by the secret 
police, with a note which, in effect, 
tells the British Government to 
mind its own business. And an 
answer to like remonstrances by 
the American Government, while 
perhaps milder in tone, is expected 
to be similar in substance.” When 
the answer to our third note came 
it was one more insult. Warsaw 
told Britain to mind its own busi- 
ness; she told us we didn’t know 
what we were talking about. 

The writer of the Times editorial 
ends where we began. He says: 
“The problem now confronting the 
United States and Great Britain is 
what they are going to do or can do 
about the recalcitrance of this Gov- 
ernment of their own creation.” 

That’s it. What shall we do? 
There must be brains enough in 
Washington to devise some way of 
dealing with Warsaw and Moscow. 
Somewhere there must be recogni- 
tion of the fact that the only way 
to save our conscience and perhaps 
save our skin is to save Poland. 
Save her we must, or be forever 
disgraced. 
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Last WoRD ON PEARL HARBOR? 


N his foreword to Pearl Harbor: 
The Story of the Secret War, 
George Morgenstern says that “with 
all the elements at hand the reader 
has the ingredients of a mystery 
story. There are victims. There 
are a _ variety of 
Catastrophe clues. There are a 
and multitude of false 
Mystery leads. There are nu- 
merous possible mo- 
tives. Innumerable obstructions are 
put in the way of the discovery of 
the truth. Many of the characters 
betray guilty knowledge.” 
Ultra-conservative scholars may 
think the author ill-advised to have 
compared so substantial a piece of 
historical criticism with a detective 
story. But the fact emerges as one 
goes on with the reading—and hav- 
ing commenced one cannot but go 
on—that the comparison is not in- 
ept. Mr. Morgenstern has worked 
a kind of literary miracle; out of 
mountains of bewildering docu- 
ments—purposely made bewilder- 
ing by partisan investigators—he 
has made a fascinating story. 
More than that, he has done the 
patriotic service of probably avert- 
ing a national scandal of the mag- 
nitude of the Dreyfus case. He is, 
however, no Emile Zola. There is 
nothing of the explosive “J’accuse” 
in his four hundred 


Another pages. What emo- 
Dreyfus tion they contain is 
Case? the more powerful 


because it is permit- 
ted no outburst. The general tone 
is one of scholarly restraint, cau- 
tion, sobriety. There are anec- 
dotes, conversations, illuminating 
excerpts from testimony given on 
the witness stand, but nothing is 
1 New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $3.00. 
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inserted merely for the sake of 
rhetorical effect. The documenta. 
tion is as careful and complete as 
that of an academic thesis. 

Above, speaking of Poland, | 
have quoted the saying “nothing is 
settled until it is settled right.” 
The Pearl Harbor case for that rea- 
son has remained unsettled. There 
have been a dozen investigations, 
but that fact itself arouses suspi- 
cion that the full truth was not even 
sought. It was avoided. Senator 
Barkley, apologist for the Adminis- 
tration responsible for the calamity, 
declared that the reports of all in- 
vestigations previous to September 
6, 1945, were “confusing and con- 
flicting, when compared to one an- 
other, and to some extent contain 
contradictions and inconsistencies 
within themselves.” He reported 
“widespread confusion and suspi- 
cion among the American people 
and among the members of Con- 
gress.” The Congressional investi- 
gation which was then authorized 
only made confusion worse con- 
founded. “The Administration,” 
says Mr. Morgenstern, “confessed 
the partisan nature of the project by 
allotting six of the ten places on the 
Committee to members of its own 
party.” The minority were even 
denied the right to search the Gov- 
ernment files! 

Mr. Morgenstern labored under 
similar inconveniences, but he has 
had access to 10,000 pages of evi- 
dence. For his labor in condensing 
that unwieldy mass of information 
into something readable and intelli- 
gible, as well as for his skill in com- 
bining scholarship with literary 
charm, the reader will thank him. 
Every American who hungers and 
thirsts for justice will get satisfac- 
tion from this latest and best work 
on Pearl Harbor. 
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MARX AND THE MODERN MIND 


By Tuomas P. NEILL 


[' is hard to discover exactly what 
kind of person Marx was, be- 
cause he has long been described 
as a diabolically inspired Jew who 
plotted the downfall of civilization, 
or as the lovable saint of the pro- 
letariat who selflessly devoted him- 
self to the betterment of the world’s 
disinherited class of the nineteenth 
century. But he was neither the 
one nor the other. By no means a 
simple man, he was one sort of per- 
son to his family and another to the 
world. 

Marx was undoubtedly a lovable, 
devoted father who could create a 
wondrous fairy tale, or be very seri- 
ous playing “Confession” with his 
daughters, or be an omnibus on 
which his dictatorial little grandson 
rode. But to the world he appeared 
a less simple and less lovable per- 
son: at times he was a scholar deep 
in the archives of the British Mu- 
seum; at other times he was the in- 
cendiary pamphleteer arousing in 
his listeners a torrent of hate. His 
secretary, Paul Lafargue, therefore 
warns that “we shall never under- 
stand him unless we contemplate 
him simultaneously as man of sci- 
ence and as socialist fighter.” 
unfortunately for our easy under- 
standing of him, Marx did not keep 
these two personalities nicely dis- 
tinct. Soap-box invective slips into 
his most learned dissertation, Capi- 
tal, while German wissenschaft 
parades learnedly in his speeches 
and pamphlets. 

Both as demagogue and scholar, 
however, Marx was hostile to all the 


But 


world beyond the rim of his family 
circle. Though he was at ease with 
his children and servants and such 
followers as sat worshipfully at his 
feet, Marx had no real friends—even 
Engels was more a man Friday 


than a true friend. Carl Schurz 


voiced a common opinion in ob- 
serving that “I have never seen a 
man whose bearing was so provok- 
ing and intolerable.” And Bakunin 
described him as “immensely ma- 
licious, vain, quarrelsome, as intol- 
erant and autocratic as Jehovah, 
the god of his fathers, and like him, 
insanely vindictive.” This double 


personality is due to Marx’s gnaw- 


ing feeling of inferiority, a feeling 
intensified by his Jewish origin— 
which he resented all his life—and 
by his failure to become the great 
success his father expected him to 
be. His friendliness with children 
and his hostility toward all equals 
can be explained only by this strong 
sense of inferiority. 

Marx therefore matured a ter- 
ribly self-centered person, abnor- 
mally quarrelsome, unduly aggres- 
sive, unjustifiably suspicious, thor- 
oughly ungrateful. Marx’s corre- 
spondence with Engels reveals how 
he could think only of Marx. He 
answered one of Engels’ letters, for 
example, when the latter told him 
of his mistress’s death, by dismiss- 
ing Engels’ loss in a sentence and 
filling the remainder of the letter 
with the usual list of lamentations: 
bills unpaid, threatened action at 
law by his creditors, sickness at 
home, bad weather, and on and on. 











It is true that Marx had much to 
complain about, at least until 1869 
when Engels settled a comfortable 
income on him. But he seems never 
to have thought of anyone else’s 
suffering, except in the abstract. 

Marx’s aim in life after 1848 was 
to become the scientist of world 
revolution. He meant “scientist” 
literally, for he believed that social 
relationships can be reduced to 
numbers and equations, to ratios 
and abstractions which are more 
real than men and machines. He 
specifically asserts in one place that 
economic phenomena “can be 
watched and recorded with the pre- 
cision proper to natural science.” 
His repeated references to the work 
of the physicist, the chemist, the 
biologist show how he looked upon 
himself as the Darwin of sociology. 
He was great, he believed, because 
unlike all other sociologists he had 
scientifically analyzed capitalist so- 
ciety and discovered its laws of 
operation. Where others dreamed 
of pie in the sky, Marx believed he 
had studied society, as a mechanic 
examines a machine, to discover how 
socialism was to be built out of the 
existing materials of capitalism. 

Though he thought himself sci- 
entific, Marx never pretended to be 
objective. Lenin is in the Marxian 
tradition when he tells us that ob- 
jectivity is “rather stupidly naive,” 
that “an impartial social science is 
impossible in a society founded on 
class struggle.” Lenin might be 
right in this claim, but he and other 
Marxists cannot be right in having 
Marx both scientific and partial. 
But Marx would have it so. He had 
arrived at the position, through his 
soaking in Hegelian philosophy, 
that knowledge cannot be objec- 
tive, that there is such a thing as 
“proletarian truth.” 
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As a matter of fact, everything 
Marx wrote — from Capital to the 
Communist Manifesto—was po- 
lemic in nature. Everything he 
wrote therefore finds him overstat- 
ing the point at issue, saying more 
than he means. One who would 
understand Marx must keep this in 
mind; otherwise, by taking each 
statement at face value, he will 
judge the man even a worse bundle 
of contradictions than he really is, 
For that reason it is even more dif- 
ficult to evaluate Marxian thought 
than it is Marx the man. He was 
at bottom a sentimentalist, which 
accounts for his being “Daddy 
Marx” to children in the neighbor- 
hood while using such coarse abuse 
against all opponents. Because they 
feel intensely, sentimentalists hate 
as fiercely as they love ardently. 
Marx was much like Rousseau in 
feeling strongly and in glorying in 
his inconsistency. He must be 
taken in one piece, as quasi-scien- 
tist and demagogue, as soft senti- 
mentalist and vitriolic hater. For 
Marx was all these things at once. 
And that is why he became the 
voice of the proletariat, a class that 
was essentially sentimentalist, that 
could not help having a social in- 
feriority complex, that could not 
help hating bitterly—but a class 
that, like Marx himself, accepted 
much more of nineteenth-century 
bourgeois thought than it real- 
ized. 


It is commonly said that Marx- 
ism is a combination of Hegelian 
dialectics and British economics. 
But though such a statement is true, 
it is not the whole truth, nor does 
it account for the popularity of 
Marxism. Marx was successful be- 
cause he caught the temper of his 
time as no other socialist had done. 
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Evolutionism, in one form or an- 
other, was in the air, as Hegelian 
philosophy or Darwinian science, 
and Marx was therefore in swing 
with the age when he used it to ex- 
plain all human history and all so- 
cial arrangements. It was a mate- 
rialistic age, and Marx was only 
stating generally assumed but not 
yet loudly shouted beliefs when he 
propounded his dogmatic material- 
ism. Realism was the pervading 
keynote of the age. In interna- 
tional affairs it was called Realpoli- 
tik, in economics it was competi- 
tion, in biology it was survival of 
the fittest, in philosophy it was the 
will to power. Now Marx explained 
it as class struggle. 

By the middle of the century the 
proletariat had become a distinct, 
self-conscious class, inarticulate 
and sorely in need of a spokesman. 
Like his fathers of the Old Testa- 
ment, Marx proposed to be its 
prophet. But if he would be heard 
in the nineteenth century he must 
use the magic words of science, he 
must be realistic and hard, he must 
advocate struggle and violence. He 
must, in short, be the Darwin of the 
social sciences. But Marx was not 
a Darwin at heart. He was a man 
of strong feeling and deep passion, 
the Rousseau of the proletariat. 
Marx had the soul of a Rousseau— 
which is necessary for the leader of 
a powerful protest movement at 
any time in history. But he wore 
the intellectual clothes of a Darwin 
—which was necessary for anyone 
who would be successful in the 
nineteenth century. The secret of 
his success lies in having Rous- 
seau’s passion and using Darwin’s 
language, in being a prophet who 
preached “scientifically.” 

Marx is important as a scholar 
for two principal theories, his law 





of historical materialism obtained 
from Hegel’s dialectic, and his the- 
ory of surplus value obtained from 
the British economists. The first 
of these ideas is summed up in his 
famous sentence that “the history 
of all hitherto existing society is the 
history of class struggles.” Where 
Hegel had insisted that history con- 
sists of ideas struggling through 
time in dialectic fashion, Marx sub- 
stitutes classes which are by the 
very nature of things in conflict 
with each other. Each class, he 
holds, begets its own negation by the 
method of production it imposes on 
society. The bourgeois class, for 
example, produces the proletariat 
class by its factory system of pro- 
duction, and the proletariat is nec- 
essarily bound to work for the over- 
throw of capitalism. 

In their struggle for mastery 
these various classes adopt what- 
ever ideas and practices, whatever 
social and political devices will 
serve as weapons against their en- 
emies. Religion, law, decent be- 
havior, social etiquette, Marx in- 
sists, are all bourgeois inventions 
for keeping the proletarian in 
chains. According to Marx, this is 
true because everything is deter- 
mined by the method of production 
used at any particular time in his- 
tory. On it depend all ideals and 
all morality, all prejudices and so- 
cial groupings, all leisure activity 
and all cultural pursuits. The 
method of production determines 
all these things because it deter- 
mines class groupings in society, 
and, .with Marx, men are only auto- 
mata who act blindly according to 
the class label they wear. Every- 
thing they do or think or say or 
dream is determined by their class 
membership. So ultimately every- 
one’s hopes and desires, pet peeves 
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and idiosyncracies, are determined 
by the method of production. 

This, then, is the materialism for 
which Marx is so widely known— 
and almost as widely misunder- 
stood. He frequently inveighed 
against contemporary “crass ma- 
terialists” who denied the existence 
of anything but hard, substantial 
matter. More Freudian than be- 
haviorist in psychology, Marxian 
materialism does not deny the ex- 
istence of non-material things. But 
it does make them mere reflections 
of material reality. Ideals, stand- 
ards of conduct, religion are, in 
Marx’s opinion, “nothing else than 
the material world reflected by the 
human mind and translated into 
terms of thought.” Logically, there- 
fore, Marx’s system denied free will 
and postulated a rigid determinism. 
But Marx found that he simply had 
to deny his logical determinism if he 
were to stir the proletariat to action. 
So Marx the scientist was determi- 
nistic; Marx the prophet was not. 

Marx turned his dialectic on capi- 
talism to show how, of its very na- 
ture, contemporary society was 
bound to result in socialism. Brief- 
ly, it comes about like this: com- 
petition among capitalists reduces 
their number, puts more and more 
wealth into fewer and fewer hands, 
increases the number of proletar- 
ians, and intensifies their misery, 
poverty and discontent. This con- 
tinues up to the point where the few 
remaining capitalists can no longer 
control the masses constituting the 
proletariat. Whereupon “the knell 
of capitalist private property 
sounds. The expropriators are ex- 
propriated.” 

So the new society comes into 
being. But it is a society about 
which Marx tells us very little. It 
simply gets itself established by 
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“historic necessity,” and it results 
in a society that is classless, where 
there will no longer be force of any 
kind, where there will be common 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, and where will be realized the 
ideal of “from each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his 
needs.” This is a society to be 
reached through the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, a transitional period 
in which all opposition will be liqui- 
dated and the workers will be pre- 
pared for taking over control of 
production. 

Marx’s second important theory 
was his surplus theory of value, 
which originally seemed essential 
to the Marxian system but which 
has since been conveniently dropped 
when proven untenable. The sur- 
plus theory of value justified class 
struggle between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie by showing that work- 
ers were being deprived of the fruits 
of their labor. Marx held with the 
classical economists that all value 
resulted from labor, but he went on 
to show that workers received in 
wages only a fraction of the value 
they created by their labor. The 
difference between what they were 
paid and what they contributed by 
their labor constituted profits— 
which was therefore a_ legalized 
kind of robbery to which they were 
subjected by their employers. 

Such an analysis suffers from the 
same defects as Ricardo’s labor 
theory of value. It is oversimplified, 
arithmetical, deductive—indicative 
rather of what went on in Marx’s 
head than in the factories he spoke 
about. But it does not matter much 
for the Marxian faith whether he 
was right or wrong on this particu- 
lar point. For Marx’s theory of his- 
tory had been made into a religion 
whose motives of credibility were 
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originally his “scientific” analysis 
of the capitalistic system with its 
method of defrauding the laborer 
of his wages. It was a faith that 
lived on when its rational basis had 
been destroyed. For it must be re- 
membered that Marx’s importance 
in history is not explained by his 
theories of history and surplus 
value; they were merely the scien- 
tific aura with which he invested 
his mission, the credentials which 
his age accepted. The Marx of his- 
tory is not the author of Capital but 
of the Communist Manifesto. For 
Engels was right when he insisted: 
“Before all else, Marx was a revo- 
lutionist.” 

To the followers of Marx, then, 
his message appeared a simple re- 
ligion. It had its creed, which was 
accepted uncritically by the millions 
but had its credentials of scientism 
for those who were critical minded. 
It had its code, which was the strug- 
gle-for-survival code of Darwin, 
Spencer and other “realistic” think- 
ers of the late nineteenth century. 
It had its bible—the writings of 
Marx and Engels. It had its mys- 
teries—the hidden, inner law of the 
dialectic. It had its promised land 
—the classless society. It had its 
chosen people—the proletariat. And 
the chosen people had received their 
religious mission—to usher in the 
promised land through revolution 
and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. Marx, then, is first of all a 
prophet whose god is Inexorable 
Process. To Marx alone has the 
Process been revealed, his word 
alone is infallible. 

As a prophet, Marx reveals to his 
followers a double message. First 
of all, he foretells the doom of 
capitalism in ringing words: “The 
centralization of the means of pro- 
duction and the socialization of 


labor reach a point where they 
prove incompatible with their capi- 
talist husk. This bursts asunder. 
The knell of capitalist private prop- 
erty sounds. The expropriators are 
expropriated. . . . With the inexor- 
ability of a law of nature, capitalist 
production begets its own nega- 
tion.” Secondly, the prophet Marx 
foretells the blissful life to come 
when the struggle is done. In this 
happy society there will be no force, 
no struggle. All will be absolutely 
free and absolutely equal, all will 
receive absolute justice, each will 
give according to his abilities and 
receive according to his needs. It is 
a land sweet with honey and full of 
the milk of human kindness. This 
is perfect indeed—and it is taken 
on faith from the prophet who alone 
among men has seen the vision re- 
vealed by Inexorable Process. 

Marxists therefore enter into the 
fray hopefully as missioners who 
know they are fighting the good 
fight, as crusaders whose ultimate 
victory is assured. No blood is shed 
in vain, no suffering, no setback can 
dampen their hopes. That is what 
Marx meant when he ended his 
Communist Manifesto with a cru- 
sading prophet’s ringing words: 
“Let the ruling classes tremble at 
a Communist revolution. The pro- 
letarians have nothing to lose but 
their chains. They have a world to 
win. Working men of all coun- 
tries, unite!” 

Because Marx created his own 
religion, he had to condemn all 
others. He was opposed to organized 
religions because he believed they 
supported bourgeois society. They 
were class weapons for keeping the 
bourgeoisie in power, they reflected 
capitalistic ideals, they considered 
property more sacred than human 
life. Worst of all, they slyly 
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preached a passive acceptance of 
one’s lot in life, they glorified the 
virtues of resignation, meekness and 
humility. They served, therefore, as 
the opium of the people. “The so- 
cial principles of Christianity,” Marx 
writes, “preach cowardice, self-con- 
tempt, abasement, submission, hu- 
mility . . . but the proletariat, which 
will not allow itself to be treated 
as canaille, regards its courage, 
self-confidence, independence and 
sense of personal dignity as more 
necessary than its daily bread... . 
The social principles of Christianity 
are mealy-mouthed; those of the 
proletariat are revolutionary.” Marx 
opposed religions for a second rea- 
son: they distracted the prole- 
tarian from his struggle for power 
by showing him pie in the sky. 
They offered him happiness after 
death instead of bliss in this life, 
and paradise was greater competi- 
tion for the classless society than 
Marx could stand. 


No one can help seeing certain 
fundamental errors in Marx’s 
thought. Even intelligent Marxists 
admit this. They therefore com- 
monly distinguish the essential 
doctrine from the articles of belief 
they consider inconsequential. But 
‘even in essentials Marx made seri- 
ous errors. His surplus theory of 
value—the cornerstone of Marxian 
economics—has been thoroughly 
discredited. But its propaganda 
value remains unimpaired. His 
diagnosis on the inevitable course 
that capitalism must follow in its 
development has been proved wrong 
by subsequent events. Misery, suf- 
fering, and poverty of the wage- 
earners has not steadily increased, 
and labor unions have done much 
indeed to prove that Marx’s Inexor- 
able Process was not nearly so in- 
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exorable or rational as Marx 
thought. The revolution did not 
occur in England or Germany, 
where he thought it would, but in 
the Russia he despised, a country 
even today not ready for revolution 
on the Marxian pattern. 

Marx erred grievously in under- 
rating the strength of nationalism 
among workers. He wrongly iden- 
tified nationalism with imperialism 
and capitalism because he rightly 
saw a connection among the three. 
In 1846 he wrote: “Only the pro- 
letarians can destroy nationality, 
the proletariat alone can allow the 
different nations to fraternize.” And 


two years later he wrote that “na-. 


tional differences and antagonisms 
between peoples are daily more and 
more vanishing.” But unfortunate- 
ly they have not vanished—even in 
Russia. They have intensified in- 
stead. History has not heeded 
Marx’s declaration that economic 
loyalties alone are basic with men. 
Bombing from the air and huddling 
in underground shelters have pro- 
duced fellowships that Marx could 
never understand. 

His class theory is indeed one of 
his most striking errors. This was 
called a sine qua non of the system 
by Sidney Hook in 1933. “If the 
facts of the class struggle can be 
successfully called into question,” 
he wrote, “the whole theoretical 
construction of Marx crashes to the 
ground.” Now proletarians have 
proved that they are no more class 
automata than their employer is 
Ricardo’s Economic Man. Both Pro- 
letarian and Economic Man are ab- 
stractions that make contact with 
human beings at only one point— 
their economic interest; both ignore 
the fact that man consists of more 
than a stomach on legs. 

Marx’s proletarian proved in two 
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world wars that he was also the 
member of a nation, perhaps of a 
Church, maybe of a locality or a 
minority group. And he proved that 
these other loyalties were often 
more moving than his class loyalty. 
He proved he could act from mo- 
tives that had no economic basis. 
Marx was therefore wrong in hold- 
ing economic class divisions the only 
real divisions in human society. He 
was wrong in believing either that 
these divisions were sharp and ir- 
reconcilable or that they were not 
criss-crossed by other equally real 
divisions. Men can be divided into 
racial, social, national, religious, po- 
litical and many other groups, each 
one of which has reality but no 
one of which can claim a human 
being’s sole allegiance. 

Marx made such mistakes be- 
cause he was so thoroughly a child 
of the nineteenth century, because 
he accepted uncritically so much of 
Ricardo’s and Bentham’s “bour- 
geois” thought. He approached so- 
cial problems not as a social scien- 
tist dealing with human relation- 
ships, but as a mathematician deal- 
ing with abstract entities. His 
reasoning was always too abstract 
and mechanical for a social scien- 
tist—and he made the fatal blunder 
of transferring his abstract conclu- 
sions to the world of living men. 
His analysis of the “inner laws” of 
capitalism, whereby it begets its 
own negation, for example, is pred- 
icated of a capitalism that works 
out to logical conclusions without 
any modifications, without any con- 
cessions to the workers, without 
any government action—but any 
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social scientist knows that all these 
things take place in the world of 
living men. If Marx knew more of 
human nature, he would never have 
decided that things work out so 
logically and inevitably in human 
relationships. But because he did 
not know men, he prophesied the 
end of capitalism simply by trans- 
ferring his conclusions from his 
own arbitrary system to the world 
outside his mind. 

To criticize Marx for making such 
fundamental mistakes, however, is 
to miss his real importance. In some 
respects his thought had a healthful 
effect on the capitalistic world. He 
made it conscious of the terrible 
abuses in the new industrial sys- 
tem, and the threat of revolution 
made the bourgeois world—and the 
Marxian too—discover that the iron 
law of wages had more rubber in it 
than iron. But Marx’s greatest im- 
portance was in acting as spokes- 
man for the proletariat. His proph- 
ecies may have been wrong, his 
theory may have been faulty, but he 
was the voice of the working class. 
This was both his real importance 
and his real strength. Jacques Bar- 
zun puts it well when he concludes: 
“The strength of Marx is precisely 
that he shared the feelings of the 
downtrodden, that the prejudice of 
equality was in his very fiber, and 
joined to it the ambition and jeal- 
ousy of power, both ready to destroy 
the present moral order in the name 
of a higher which he saw.” As the 
Rousseau of the proletariat, then, 
he was important—and not as the 
Darwin of social science he claimed 
himself to be. 










[ you look at the map of the 
Iberian peninsula you will see, 
toward its western edge, Portugal 
as a small oblong carved out of the 
body of Spain, bounded by it on the 
north and east, and by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west and south. The 
map thus gives you the basic phy- 
sical facts of Portuguese destiny, 
but it does not tell you how to read 
those facts. It does not tell you that 
Portugal is cut off from the Medi- 
terranean South by the body of 
Spain which appears to form a 
bridge; nor that she is joined to the 
Atlantic West by the ocean which 
appears to make for separation. Nor 
does the map tell you that the domi- 
nant idea and ruling passion of 
Portuguese history, the intangible 
spiritual something which made 
Portugal what she is, was her un- 
conquerable, unquenchable resolve 
not to be Spain, to be as different 
as possible from Spain. The map 
does not tell you that Portugal 
turned her back on Spain, eight 
hundred years ago, by an act of her 
will. But once you know of that re- 
solve, the map does tell you that it 
was the Atlantic Ocean, toward 
which nature turned her face, that 
enabled Portugal to carry it out, to 
impose her will on Iberian reality 
in the form of Portuguese history. 

Yet such grim purpose to be apart 
and different from something ar- 
gues a kinship, a sense of unity or 
similarity, and is bound to issue in 
the dependence of the negation 
upon that which it denies. Portu- 
gal’s marked success in being dif- 
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ferent from Spain expresses itself, 
in many ways, by her being the 
counterpart, “just the opposite,” of 
Spain. It recalls that common geo- 
graphic ethnic, and historic back- 
ground of the two nations which is 
Iberia. The mutual dislike, to give 
it a mild name, of Portuguese and 
Spaniard for one another which 
runs through their history is the 
mutual dislike of brothers, each in- 
tent on living his own life and 
forced to live it in the same house. 
For all practical purposes the 
Iberian peninsula is an island con- 
nected with the continent of Europe 
by two narrow causeways, the isth- 
mus of Hendaye-Iruin at the west- 
ern, the isthmus of Cerbére-Port 
Bou at the eastern extremity of that 
Pyrenean wall which, scaled else- 
where only by a few rock-ladders 
useful enough for the purposes of 
smugglers and goatherds, forms a 
far more effectual barrier than any 
sea. This isolation, not to say in- 
sulation, accounts, in the main, for 
that quality of Iberian history and 
culture which may be described by 
the paradox “Latin but not Roman.” 
Of the peoples which, conquered 
and civilized by Rome two thou- 
sand years ago, today speak the 
daughter-languages of her Latin, 
Hispanians and Lusitanians, the 
people of Spain and the people of 
Portugal, were the least thoroughly 
Romanized by her empire. 
“Iberia,” writes Gonzague de Rey- 
nold, “never formed part of the Jm- 
perium Romanum in the same in- 
tegral, intimate way as the South of 
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France; unlike the latter, it never 
became a historical and natural ex- 
tension of Italy. In the Iberian 
peninsula the Roman rule never 
ceased to clash with the resistance 
of the. indigenous peoples and the 
resistance of the Iberian earth.” 
Perhaps M. de Reynold goes too far 
when he goes on to say that in Iberia 
the Roman conquest remained “an 
occupation rather than an assimila- 
tion.” Perhaps he should have said 
that it remained an education rather 
than an absorption. No doubt, also, 
the results of the Roman education 
were modified later—sharpened in 
part, and dulled or distorted in part 
—by the Islamic conquest and its 
seven-century aftermath. Be that as 
it may, the fact remains that where- 
as from the fifth century onward 
deep into the Middle Ages Provence 
and Aquitaine were much more Ro- 
man than Rome herself—even to- 
day they are more Roman than most 


of Italy—the only part of the Iber- 
ian peninsula thoroughly and per- 
manently Romanized was the north- 
eastern seaboard, what was to be- 


come Catalonia, the country of 
Goths and Alans; and the Catalans, 
whom the Castilians called Franks 
up to the fourteenth century, have 
always insisted and still insist that 
they are not Spaniards but a people 
apart. 

This superficial Romanization of 
Iberia may account for the absence, 
from both the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese make-up, of those traits 
of moderation, restraint, balance 
which form the core of the Roman 
legacy; a legacy which appears in 
the French character modified by a 
touch of northern mists and in the 
Italian character modified by a 
touch of the southern sun, but 
which in aJl the post-Roman world 
is incarnated most clearly and com- 
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pletely in the Provengal character. 
It is not for nothing that the great- 
est classical, one might say the 
greatest Latin poet, since Vergil, is 
Mistral, poet of Provence, of the 
country which alone of all the prov- 
inces of Rome was always called, 
and called herself, the Province. 

Now this absence of the Roman 
legacy of moderation, restraint, bal- 
ance expresses itself in the Spanish 
character in that harsh intransi- 
gence which those who hate Spain 
call fanaticism and cruelty, and 
those who understand and love 
Spain recognize as an unflinching 
refusal to compromise on funda- 
mentals, and a passion for justice 
often, alas! untempered by mercy. 
This “fanaticism” which alienates 
foreign critics, even some Catholic 
critics, of Spain, and renders them 
more charitable to the enemies of 
Spain than to Spain herself, is the 
heritage of the people which be- 
came a nation in a seven-hundred- 
years’ struggle to the death with an 
ideological enemy entrenched with- 
in its gates. That it was this Span- 
ish fanaticism that, in the last an- 
alysis, saved Europe from becom- 
ing a part of Moslem Africa, and 
has enabled the French haters of 
Spain to express their hatred in 
French instead of a dialect of Mo- 
roccan Arab, is conveniently for- 
gotten. 

This same absence of the Roman 
traits of moderation, restraint, bal- 
ance, which manifests itself in 
Spanish “intolerance,” i.e., in the 
tendency to carry rationality be- 
yond the limits of the “reasonable,” 
comes to light in the Portuguese 
character in an entirely different, 
not to say “just the opposite,” qual- 
ity: in that exuberance of sentiment 
over rationality which is the very 
kernel of what is called the roman- 
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tic spirit; and nothing is more un- 
Roman than romanticism. The fa- 
mous Portuguese saudade, which 
Aubrey Bell defines as “a vague and 
constant desire for something that 
does not and probably cannot exist 

. . a turning towards the past or 
towards the future, not an active 
discontent or poignant sadness but 
an indolent dreaming wistfulness,” 
is, as Gonzague de Reynold points 
out, the equivalent of German Sehn- 
sucht, something for which in 
Latin, English, and French speech 
there is not even a name. 


The most distinctive Iberian con- 
tributions to the heritage of Euro- 
pean culture are the Spanish Ba- 
roque, and the Portuguese Manuel- 
ine style in architecture. We know 
today that Baroque art is not, as Rus- 
kin held, the antithesis of Medieval 
Gothic, but its development and last 
flowering. E. I. Watkin defines Ba- 
roque as the employment of classi- 
cal forms by Gothic feeling. Now 
it is significant that of all the na- 
tional variants of Baroque culture, 
Spanish Baroque is the most Gothic 
and the least classical. In the Iber- 
ian peninsula the Gothic flame of 
the Middle Ages leaped across that 
classical phase of the Renaissance 
in which Italian Baroque had its 
beginning and French Baroque its 
fulfillment. Spanish Baroque trag- 
edy is pure Gothic; it represents, as 
the early nineteenth-century Ger- 
man Romantics who were inspired 
by it clearly perceived, the opposite 
pole to the classicism of Racine. 
Portuguese Manueline architecture 
which, closing the Middle Ages, pre- 
cedes the Baroque culture proper by 
a century, clothes Gothic structural 
concepts in the form-language of 
extravagant ornament which reach- 
es across Baroque to the latter’s ef- 
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fervescence in Rococo. Manueline 
art is the Rococo of Gothic. 

It was this abiding vitality of the 
Medieval Gothic spirit which en- 
abled Spain and Portugal to by-pass 
the classical-humanist aspect of the 
Renaissance, and thereby to escape 
that Cartesian revolution which car- 
ried our culture—by its declara- 
tion of philosophy’s independence 
of theology, and its making the hu- 
man mind the sole measure of 
truth and reality—yet one stage, 
and that the decisive stage, further 
on the road to the triumph of secu- 
larism over Christendom, the rise 
of the totalitarian idea from Rous- 
seau and Robespierre to Hitler and 
Stalin, pragmatistic (i.e., relativis- 
tic) morality, and the atom bomb. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when the rest of Europe 
was busy sowing the seeds of its 
own disintegration in our day, Por- 
tugal and Spain were busy preserv- 
ing and developing the heritage of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It was the uni- 
versities of Coimbra, Salamanca, 
and Alcala that built the Thomist 
bridge, across the chasm of modern- 
ity, from the thirteenth to the twen- 
tieth century. 

If in this guardianship of what 
was best in the medieval cultural 
heritage the Spanish and Portu- 
gese nations marched together 
down the centuries, in other fields 
they marched separately, and tend- 
ed to become opposites. The Span- 
ish national temper is essentially 
ascetic and aims at the ideal of the 
soldier who is also a monk. The 
Portuguese national temper is es- 
sentially hedonist and aims at the 
ideal of the sage who is also a poet. 
Using the terms in their popular, as 
distinguished from their philosoph- 
ical, sense one might say that the 
Spanish temper is stoic and the 
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Portuguese temper is epicurean. If 
the Spaniard tends to violence, the 
Portuguese tends to passivity. 
Where the Spaniard is apt to be in- 
tolerant the Portuguese is apt to be 
indifferent. Where the Spaniard 
is apt to care too little for this- 
worldly comforts (the love of which 
becomes a vice only if it is exag- 
gerated) the Portuguese is apt to 
care perhaps a fraction too much. 
Aubrey Bell, who loved and under- 
stood both peoples, noted, in passing 
from northeastern Portugal into 
Spain, the contrast between the al- 
most Flemish tidiness of the Portu- 
guese villages and the dirt and ne- 
glect of the Spanish, between the 
good Portuguese and the bad Span- 
ish roads, and summed it all up in 
a poignant sentence: 


“Though the spirit may rejoice, 
the flesh rebels against the improv- 


idence of Spain after the thoughtful 
temper of Portugal; for the Portu- 
guese study how they may live with 
the least annoyance and disquiet, 
but the life of the splendidly self- 
sacrificing Spaniard often appears 
to be a hard and angular prepara- 
tion for death.” 


There is the contrast of lan- 
guages. George Borrow, who loved 
Castilian, despised Portuguese and 
called it a squeaking dialect; but in 
this, as in so many other judg- 
ments, Borrow went out of reason’s 
way to distill libel out of prejudice. 
It is true enough that judged by the 
sound Castilian is perhaps the most 
beautiful language in the world; 
Portuguese does not move on the 
same height, but it is still beautiful. 
Both are musical above the ordi- 
nary; but while the music of Cas- 
tilian has the obvious linear beauty 
of melody, the beauty of Portuguese 
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lies in what musicians call color. Or 
one might say that the music of 
Castilian is like the clangor of a 
bell, the music of Portuguese is like 
the soft twanging of a guitar against 
the wind’s whisper among the 
leaves. What is certain is that Cas- 
tilian is far easier to learn. Any- 
body who knows his Latin can un- 
derstand a Castilian text without 
difficulty, but a Portuguese text he 
must figure out, for some phonetic 
changes from Latin are sweeping. 
Also, Castilian is pronounced exact- 
ly as it is written, more so than any 
other language, but Portuguese pro- 
nunciation, with its explosive syl- 
labic stress, its “mixed” yowels and 
elided consonants, is almost as dif- 
ficult as English. 


One of the most important as- 
pects of the Spanish-Portuguese 
contrast concerns the two peoples’ 
susceptibility to extraneous influ- 
ences. Whereas the Spaniards are 
the most self-contained nation in 
Europe, more insular even than the 
English (though their insularity 
manifests itself differently), the 
Portuguese are perhaps the least 
self-contained. Whereas the Span- 
iard is instinctively hostile to for- 
eign ideas, the Portuguese is in- 
stinctively hospitable. In Spain im- 
ported ways remain on the plane of 
fashions that pass. In Portugal 
they are absorbed and assimilated 
and turned into something Portu- 
guese. Gonzague de Reynold says 
that the most distinctive trait of the 
Portuguese mind is its plasticity oz 
“educability.” By the same token, 
the Spaniard is the most extreme in- 
dividualist in the world, and the 
Spanish people perhaps the most 
difficult to govern. The Portuguese 
is eminently sociable and ready to 
integrate himself into a common 
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pattern. Where the Spaniard is apt 
to shoot the Portuguese is apt to 
shrug. The same kind of misgov- 
ernment thai in the nineteenth cen- 
tury produced a series of revolu- 
tions in Spain produced in Portu- 
gal a series of poets of liberty and 
brotherhood. 

If Iberian history and Iberian cul- 
ture are what they are, it is because 
the Catholic peoples of Iberia de- 
termined to remain Catholic first by 
throwing out the Arabs and next by 
keeping out both Reformation and 
Renaissance. Portuguese history and 
culture are what they are because 
of the Portuguese determination not 
to be Spanish. This determina- 
tion was the matter of Portuguese 
nationhood to which the House 
of Burgundy gave the form. In the 
year 1094 the Burgundian prince 
Henry, scion of the cadet branch of 
the French royal house of Capet, 
married the daughter of the King 
of Castile and received the County 
of Portugal as her dowry. His son 
Alfonso was crowned king, and 
Portugal became -independent. The 
Kings of Castile objected to this de- 
velopment and tried, off and on, to 
assert their overlordship; but in the 
year 1385 John of Aviz, bastard of 
the last Burgundian king, inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Castile in the 
battle of Aljubarrota, and settled 
the matter for good. The Portu- 
guese national vitality (it was not 
nationalism in those benighted 
days, for nationalism was invented 
by the Reformation) reached its 
flowering in the second half of the 
fifteenth and first half of the six- 
teenth century, when a handful of 
Portuguese sailors and soldiers con- 
quered an empire in India and an- 
other in Brazil. The Modern Age 
was ushered in by Portugal as the 
first world power. In three genera- 
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tions this grand upsurge petered 
out, and Portugal went to sleep. 

Protestants, Anglo-Saxons, Teu- 
tons, and other know-alls of Prog- 
ress have an easy explanation for 
this astonishing lapse. The Portu- 
guese, like other Latins, and per- 
haps more so, are too dam’ lazy, 
and besotted and kept down by 
Catholicism. They missed the bus 
of Progress. What the know-alls of 
Progress cannot see is that others 
may not want what they want; that 
their ideal, which is the self-asser- 
tion of man against nature and 
super-nature by conquest of the 
former and the explaining away of 
the latter, is not the one conceivable 
human ideal and not the grand cli- 
max of human history but one of its 
phases; a phase which is now pass- 
ing, with a vengeance. The ancient 
Greeks were neither sots nor slug- 
gards. Plato and Aristotle were 
neither less intelligent nor less in- 
dustrious than Edison, Henry Ford, 
and the Wright brothers; they did 
not invent engines and power-plants 
because they were interested not in 
subduing the world but in under- 
standing the world. The Latin peo- 
ples of the European South remain- 
ed Catholic because a thousand 
years of Mediterranean culture had 
prepared them for Catholicism and 
taught them to understand that un- 
derstanding is more important than 
doing, because if you try to do too 
many things without understand- 
ing you will end by doing all the 
wreng things. And Catholicism 
taught their trained minds to put 
first things first, to know that su- 
pernature is above nature whether 
you like it or not, that the ends of 
life are more important than the 
means of life; taught them, also, 
that the way of history is slow spon- 
taneous growth and not a rapid 
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forced “production”; taught them, 
also, to accept man’s natural limita- 
tions instead of doing their best, or 
worst, to overcome them. 

All this is implicit in man’s rea- 
son, and reason can, and did, dis- 
cover it. Catholicism provided the 
Faith which keeps reason straight. 
In the centuries when Faith began 
to weaken, the Latin reason began 
to wobble, but it did not go alto- 
gether off the rails. The Latin peo- 
ples of the European South thus 
were enabled to retain what might 
be called the Catholic natural out- 
look, i.e., Catholic traditional cul- 
ture, even after they had drifted 
away from its supernatural core 
and foundation. The Northern peo- 
ples missed that thousand years’ 
training in natural reason which 
goes by the name of Mediterranean 
culture. They leaped, as it were, 
straight for their primeval forests 
into the age of the abbeys and cath- 
edrals. Because they had remained 
outside the Roman Empire, which 
was the political name of Mediter- 
ranean culture, they had not the 
natural lessons of reason drilled 
into their blood. So, when their 
supernatural Faith had ebbed be- 
fore their natural reason had come 
of age, they threw the Catholic cul- 
ture overboard together with its 
supernatural sanctions and its su- 
pernatural teaching and disciplin- 
ing authority, the Church, and hav- 
ing invented, in Luther’s private 
judgment, the trick of interpreting 
man’s supernatural limitations the 
way it suited them, they set out to 
overcome man’s natural limita- 
tions. “Let him make haste, and 
let his work come quickly, that we 
may see it.” “I want everything 
and the opposite of everything, and 
want it here and now.” This is the 
cry of the impatient child. 
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‘When this short-sighted rush of 
the adolescent, which does not 
count the cost, took charge, it styled 
itself Modern Progress. Progress 
means the systematic control of his- 
tory by the vices of pride, avarice, 
and impatience. It means worship 
of means and a disregard of ends. 
It means ignoring first things and 
last things, and gyrating faster 
and faster, in between. The man of 
Modern Progress is a person who 
wants to force the hand of God in 
Whom he does not believe. He is 
then mightily surprised when he is 
smitten by a hand which according 
to the best experts is not there at 
all. The addicts of Modern Prog- 
ress did not aim at the self-destruc- 
tion of modern civilization by the 
atom bomb; they did not aim at 
anything; they just drifted in a 
great haste. They wanted Power 
without thinking of the price. Just 
now it looks like the pay-off. 


What Northerners call Southern 
indolence and backwardness is in 
reality the combination of a natural 
advantage, a historical advantage, 
and two natural virtues. The natu- 
ral advantage is a climate in which 
essential needs are satisfied with 
comparative ease; hence no effort 
is engaged in multiplying inessen- 
tial needs by satisfying them. The 
historical advantage is Southern 
maturity. The two natural virtues 
are patience and longanimity. And 
this combination of advantages and 
virtues is steered by an insight of 
natural wisdom: that impatience is 
a greater evil than the evils it seeks 
to abolish or remedy. This wisdom, 
too, belongs to the mature; it was 
Stoic and Roman before it was hap- 
tized by the Church. “He that be- 
lieveth, let him not hasten.” 

If you consider what has heen 
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waiting at the end of the ride—you 
may consider it in the morning pa- 
per—it will perhaps strike you that 
missing the bus of Progress was not 
such a bad idea after all. It will 
also perhaps strike you that missing 
the bus may be a kind of historic 
mission. Henry James was sorry 
for the little old women in black 
whom he saw kneeling on the cold 
hard slabs of Poitiers cathedral. He 
thought they had such limited lives. 
If never occurred to him that he 
spoke the parable of the march of 
time: that the bent shoulders of 
those little old women in black 
were carrying, through the cen- 
turies, history toward a new start. 

Now I don’t mean to imply that 
the Portuguese, or the Spanish, 
spent all the time they took out of 
Modern Progress, kneeling in cath- 
edrals. I am only thinking of the 
old men, dressed in Carmelite or 
Dominican white or Jesuit black, 
who in the cloisters of Salamanca 
and Coimbra were building, with 
their musty tomes, that bridge of 
the Perennial Philosophy to the 
shore of days when Modern Prog- 
ress will have become an ancient 
memory. Henry James would have 
pitied them, too, good progressive 
American that he remained at heart 
in the midst of those garden parties 
of English earls and Roman princes 
which he mistook for the world of 
Pure Spirit. He would have called 
the lives of those Carmelites and 
Jesuits “provincial,” as he had 
called the lives of the nuns he 
glimpsed at work in their garden 
of roses and cypresses at Villeneuve- 
lés-Avignon. 

And I am also thinking that of all 
the peoples I know at firsthand, and 
I know quite a few, the Portuguese 
and the Spanish are easily the most 
courteous. This is yet another mark 
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of their backwardness and indo- 
lence. They are backward enough 
to regard time, not as money, but 
as a gift of God; and indolent 
enough to spend some of it consid- 
ering the needs and feelings of the 
other fellow. And in their atmo- 
sphere of Catholic tradition differ- 
ences of station in life are regarded 
both as a fact of nature and as hay- 
ing no bearing whatsoever on the 
respect due from one human person 
to another. So their poor can be 
respectful without feeling servile, 
and their rich can be considerate 
without feeling, and being resented 
as, philanthropic. Whereas in an 
atmosphere where a theoretically 
taken-for-granted full social equal- 
ity bumps on every turn into the 
facts of life, essential human equal- 
ity must be asserted in order to be 
believable, and it is asserted most, 
though not all of the time by Jack’s 
demonstrating that he is a dam’ 
sight more equal than Tom, Dick, 
or Harry. 

Commenting on that slow and 
easy rhythm of Portuguese life 
which visitors from Lake Superior 
like to put down to sheer southern 
laziness, Gonzague de Reynold 
writes: “What the Portuguese lacks 
is not the ‘I can,’ but the ‘I want to.’ 
He is content with knowing that he 
could if he would, and sits back to 
dream about it, poet-like.” That 
may be a weakness, or a source of 
gentle quiet strength; a weakness 
it will certainly seem to you if you 
are brought up to believe that run- 
ning after what you haven’t got is 
higher and nobler than cherishing 
what you have, that grabbing is bet- 
ter than knowing, that competition 
for material rewards is the purpose 
of life, and contentment the same 
as stagnation. Yet if one reflects 
what the will to power, that heath- 
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enish Northern perversion of the 
Catholic power to will, has done to 
this world, one cannot help wishing 
that there were a little more Portu- 
guese indolence and melancholy 
about, and a little less upping-and- 
doing-at-any-price and action for 
action’s sake. If Hitler had been 
born Portuguese the odds are that 
he would still be painting bad land- 
scapes and fancying himself a 
Corot. 

It must not be concluded from 
the foregoing that Portugal is a 
country populated by picturesque 
epicures, guitar-strummers, and 
knights-errant. “Those,” wrote Au- 
brey Bell thirty-four years ago, 
“who imagine the Portuguese of the 
twentieth century to be a soft and 
enervated people will be surprised 
to find how much quiet determina- 
tion, persistent work and brave en- 
durance of hardships exist in Port- 
ugal.” And those who contrast 
southern laziness with northern in- 
dustry should consider the terraced 
fields, rising irrigated tier upon 
tier, whereby the hard patient labor 
of ten or maybe twenty generations 
transformed the rocky hillsides of 
Provence and Portugal and Italy 
into rich agricultural land; and 
should also consider how much of 
that northern industry consists in 
men working away their lives at as- 
sembly-lines putting together cars 
which they will buy out of their 
earnings to get back to the assem- 
bly-line. 

No, the typical Portuguese is not 
the idle dreamer pictured in Holly- 
wood’s million-dollar dreams. He 
is an eminently practical person 
who refuses to go into ecstasies over 
practicality; a realist who knows 
that a lifelong ascetic self-dedica- 
tion to the main chance is worse for 
the digestion than a sustained in- 
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terest in well-cooked food, and who 
considers working oneself to death 
in an effort to raise one’s standard 
of living a northern mug’s game. In 
so far as he is a dreamer his dreams 
are those of a poet who dreams of 
happiness and beauty and tranquil- 
ity and love, and knows that he 
dreams; not the dreams of the hard- 
boiled efficiency addict who mis- 
takes his streamlined fantasy of 
blueprints, filing-systems, switch- 
boards, and graphs for cosmic re- 
ality at its evolutionary best. 

The real weaknesses of the Port- 
uguese character, in the view of 
competent observers both Portu- 
guese and foreign, are two traits to 
which reference has already been 
made: that moral indifferentism 
which grew up under the Voltaire- 
inspired absolute monarchy of the 
eighteenth century, and was con- 
firmed by the liberal constitutional 
monarchy of the nineteenth and the 
republican anarchy of the twenti- 
eth; and an excessive mental plas- 
ticity or receptivity. Gonzague de 
Reynold suggests that the great 
“negative strength” of the Portu- 
guese national spirit may have ex- 
hausted itself in blocking Castilian 
penetration and left the Portuguese 
genius too open to influences from 
Western Europe via the Atlantic. 
Portuguese culture is characterized 
by a remarkable power of assimila- 
tion: what it receives it transforms, 
and the result is uniquely Portu- 
guese. This is particularly true of 
Portuguese architecture, which may 
be described as a riot of originality 
in eclecticism. Yet on the whole 
Portugal has absorbed more than 
it can digest. Perhaps in no other 
country has the shallow rationalism 
of the French eighteenth century 
caused such chronic mental indiges- 
tion as in Portugal. 
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Among the assets of the psycho- 
logical balance sheet must be count- 
ed that complete freedom of the 
Portuguese mind from the essen- 
tially Manichean taint of racialism 
to which the happy non-existence 
of the race problem in Brazil also 
bears witness. Another such asset 
is the strong soil-bound patriotism 
of a self-sufficient peasant people 
which is older than and must be 
distinguished from modern nation- 
alism, that political cloak and dag- 
ger of industrial and commercial 
aggression; and which is also the 
antithesis of the blood-bound and 
blood-stained Nazi creed of Lebens- 
raum. Some of the Portuguese de- 
fects represent the reverse of quali- 
ties which it is the business of sound 
statesmanship to turn right side 
out. Thus the Portuguese tendency 
to shrug off wrongs which enabled 
their bad governments to survive 
may be canalized by a. wise govern- 
ment into patient acceptance of the 
fact that all improvements cannot 
arrive at once, and some may not 
arrive for a long time in a world 
wrecked by war and its aftermath. 
Again, the Portuguese who makes 
a habit of thinking is only too apt 
to think entirely in abstract terms 
and is slow to apply his ideas to 
practical betterment. Now, when 
Gonzague de Reynold asked Salazar 
what in his view should be the 
guiding principle of any national 
regeneration, that abstraction-lov- 
ing Portuguese intellectual replied: 
“Above all, it is necessary to safe- 
guard the purity of principles.” 
There spoke the student of Thomist 
philosophy who knows that there 
can be no sustained right practice 
without strict adherence to true 
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theory—a proposition which to the 
Anglo-Saxon worshiper of the con- 
crete and practical sounds as mere 
verbiage. Yet the financial expert 
who in six months wiped out that 
deficit of the national budget which 
had been chronic for a hundred 
years, could teach our Pragmatist 
wiseacres a practical lesson or two. 
But perhaps the greatest of the 
Portuguese psychological assets is 
that mental plasticity which we 
have already listed among the lia- 
bilities. For, provided with a plus 
sign, this plasticity will reappear 
as a capacity for obedience: not the 
blind passionate obedience of the 
Nazi driven by hatred and fear, but 
the reasoned obedience of a people 
which despite the aberrations of the 
last two hundred years has remained 
impregnated with Catholic tradition 
and the Catholic outlook. It is 
now four centuries since Camoes 
sang: ; 
“Aquella portugueza alta ezxcellen- 
cia 
De la lealdade firme e obediencia.” 


“That high Portuguese excellence 
of firm loyalty and obedience.” It 
is the same Portuguese people still, 
a people that did not decay but pre- 
served its sanity by keeping out of 
the free-for-all brawl of modern in- 
dustrialism and the intellectual and 
moral fog of up-to-date relativism. 
That mental plasticity or educabil- 
ity, as Gonzague de Reynold calls 
it, makes the Portuguese people 
more responsive to the quality of 
its government than perhaps any 
other people of the West. Therein 
lies Salazar’s opportunity to make 
the Portuguese rise to theirs. 





EVE OF THE PURIFICATION 
By Joun D. Boyp, S.J. 


ingen is a windless night; 
and darkly bright 
in sacramental prophecy 
for those who see 
a meaning in the mystery of snow, 
so smooth, so peaceful and so strangely white; 
who know 
this patient elm tree lifts his eyes 
and longing, ageless arms; and tries 
to reach the moon and share the secret of 
the thoughtful, wondering love 
of stars, blue-mantled in the windless night. 


This is Mary’s night, 

and darkly bright 

in sacramental prophecy 

of Calvary! 

How priestess-wise in vestment blue she stands 
to dedicate to God the Evening’s Light; 

then hands 

Him, Child of virgin fiber spun, 

to old-as-elm-tree Simeon! 

He warns her that her star-sweet breast will ache 
with thoughts that sword-thrusts make; 

then prophesies through all the windless night: 


This Child, if He be lifted up again, 
will be a Light to purify all men 

from stain of sin; 

and win 

for darkest earth a glow 

more splendid far than snow, 

that gleams so strangely white 

this holy, sacramental, windless night. 





GIVE ME LIBERTY! 


By HELEN WILLIAMS 


E who live today smugly con- 
fident of the rights and priv- 
ileges which were handed down to 
us through the sacrifices and blood- 
shed of our ancestors, but which 
we, ourselves, did pitifully little to 
attain, cannot fully appreciate the 
high cost of our freedom and secur- 
ity. Never having known the bonds 
of oppression we may all too easily 
barter our hard won liberties for 
the planned economy of a regiment- 
ed existence foreign to America. 

Today, in an atmosphere of in- 
ternal strife, bitterness and misun- 
derstanding, which is partly the 
aftermath of a long depression and 
a costly war, we appear to be los- 
ing our sense of values and tearing 
down in short order all that it took 
three hundred weary years to erect. 
Today we are perilously close to 
sacrificing those sacred rights, for 
which our forefathers fought and 
died, upon the hollow shrine of a 
false freedom, a hazardous security 
and a dangerous planned economy. 
Today we are a land divided, rather 
than a nation united to build for 
progress and peace! 

To assert that America is a Utopia 
would be false and futile and, even 
worse, take from our people the in- 
centive to progress. None claim our 
laws to be perfect; if they were, 
what need would we have for Con- 
gress and the courts? Who dares 
to say our social structure and eco- 
nomic life are wholly without fault? 
There is always need for farsighted 
statesmanship. But there is no room 


in America for the radical who 
would make us into a wild experi- 
ment in the field of his pet endeavor. 
There is no room for the individual 
advocating class hatred, arraigning 
American against American, in an 
effort to create a feeling of unrest 
that foreshadows disaster. And, 
above all else, there is no room for 
the unscrupulous reformer who 
would tear down the fundamentals 
of our government and change over- 
night the structures it took three 
centuries to create. Let us take off 
our rose-colored glasses and view 
the matter sanely and dispassion- 
ately, not as members of a political 
party, a religious sect, or a labor 
group, but rather as Americans, 
into whose hand has been put the 
torch of liberty lighted by the patri- 
ots of the past. 

The Constitution of the United 
States gives to the president no dic- 
tatorial powers, such as have been 
appropriated by our last two chief 
executives, and tolerated by the peo- 
ple. It does not consider as binding 
any international agreements made 
by the president, alone, without 
consent and approval of Congress. 
It simply declares that the president 
“shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the senators present concur” 
(italics mine). 

President Truman at Potsdam, 
and President Roosevelt before him 
at Yalta, Teheran and various other 
spots entered into secret, un-Amer- 
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ican, embarrassing agreements with 
other nations, which Washington 
now seeks to suggest are binding 
upon the nation, even without the 
consent of Congress and the approv- 
al of the people who must, finally, 
pay the bills for such follies. 
Strangely enough, Congress and the 
American people have condoned 
the view that, because their chief 
executive made those agreements, 
this nation must stand behind their 
commitments, no matter how il- 
legally made and how much dis- 
approved. 

But the fact remains that those 
agreements were not backed by any 
law and we, as a nation, were not 
honor-bound to approve them until 
they were subjected to Congression- 
al scrutiny, debate and ratification. 
Better that such degrading com- 
promises and unworthy agreements 
be repudiated at the risk of a mo- 
mentary embarrassment than to be 
committed, individually and col- 
lectively, to a policy that had its 
birth in secret, un-American deals. 
America is a nation of freedom lov- 
ing, intelligent men and women, 
capable of settling their own affairs; 
to say that “Washington knows 
best” is to relegate us to the cate- 
gory of state wards or slaves. 

Congress, alone, according to the 
Constitution, has the right to declare 
war but the United Nations, with 
its security council and military po- 
lice force, puts into the hands of 
our delegates and chief executive 
—even worse, into foreign hands— 
the right to send our armed forces 
into any land to quell disturbances 
and move American might against 
anyone found guilty of “aggression,” 
a word which has all but lost its 
true meaning in the confusion of 
today. That war might result from 
such United Nations action is more 
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than likely and we would be com- 
mitted to it, without any Congres- 
sional action whatsoever. 

Incorporated in the Declaration 
of Independence there was a gen- 
eral record of wrongs committed by 
England against her American colo- 
nies. Strange that our gallant fore- 
fathers were willing to sacrifice 
their fortunes, their security and 
life, itself, to insure for themselves 
and their children the rights we re- 
gard so lightly today. Before the 
accusation is made that the paternal 
government we have in Washing- 
ton is better aware of our needs 
and we are in no position, nor have 
we a right to question their decrees, 
let me quote from the Declaration 
of Independence which declared not 
only that all men are created free 
and equal and endowed by their 
Creator with the inalienable right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, but that “whenever any 
form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abol- 
ish it.” 

Pause for a moment and read 
over the charges which our colo- 
nists made against their British op- 
pressors. Many of them—too many 
—tread like a recital of the wrongs 
imposed upon our trusting people 
in this generation. “He has refused 
his assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public 
good,” it says in part, a grim re- 
minder of the fact that our present 
and past chief executive have both 
exercised their veto power lightly 
on Congressional bills which a ma- 
jority of our elected representatives 
felt fitted the pressing needs of na- 
tional crises or emergencies. 

“He has erected a multitude of 
new offices and sent hither swarms 
of officers to harass our people and 
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eat out their substance,” it recites, 
reminding us of the host of new bu- 
reaus erected, the huge list of fed- 
eral workers, the discovery of ap- 
propriations and employees even in 
departments in the process of being 
liquidated for twenty years! “He 
has kept among us, in times of 
peace, standing armies without the 
consent of our legislatures,” it de- 
clares, and, even though the “dura- 
tion” is still with us, there is little 
reason why peace treaties are not 
swiftly negotiated and the huge 
standing armies we are supporting 
reduced to peace-time needs. “In 
every stage of these oppressions, we 
have petitioned for redress, in the 
most humble terms; our repeated 
petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury.” Has Washing- 
ton heeded the voices of those who 
protested; have the bureaucrats 
ceased in their mad race for power 
and a program of planned economy, 
because we (the unimportant, igno- 
rant, little people who merely fight 
the wars and pay the bills!) have 
objected? 

The American way is not to cre- 
ate class hatred, yet today we are 
shouting about princes of privilege, 
condemning those with a few more 
pennies than we have. In the strife 
and bitterness of the present, we 
forget that many of yesterday's 
greatest men, who helped make our 
republic possible, were of the 
group we now brand so callously. 
We fail to recall that it was the men 
of wealth in foreign nations, who 
contributed much to our freedom; 
that it was foreign noblemen who 
fought side by side with our farmer- 
colonists, sacrificing safety and for- 
tunes for our cause. And, coming 
closer, we forget that even Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, though he be looked 
upon with varied emotions by the 


people of America and did so much, 
himself, to stir up class-conscious- 
ness in our nation, was, by virtue 
of his heritage and not his own 
labor, one of the group denounced 
by the radicals today. 

The American way is not to cre- 
ate industrial warfare because one 
group chances to be employers, an- 
other employees. Business, despite 
the beliefs planted by radical re- 
formers, was not created primarily 
to exploit the workingman. Most 
of our industrialists, themselves, 
rose from the ranks of labor through 
sheer will-power and ability to see 
beyond the narrow confines of their 
own limited existence. They were 


not all fortunate enough to have 
‘been born into a life of luxury. We 


must not lose sight of the fact that 
if industry cannot exist without 
labor, most assuredly labor cannot 
exist without industry. The chips 
appear to be stacked on industry's 
side of the table, for without in- 
dustry there will be none with 
enough gold in his pockets to pay 
the nation’s bills. Without such 
gold the strikers, themselves, will 
perish. The workingman, incited 
by the garish tactics of labor lead- 
ers, walks out on strike with not 
enough money to buy tomorrow's 
dinner, smugly confident that the 
taxpayers will feed him and his 
family. But who will be left to pay 
such taxes if industry capitulates 
and industrialists and non-strikers 
no longer have the funds to support 
relief departments and soup kitch- 
ens? And where will the right to 
strike be, when the government 
owns all industries and a regimented 
existence becomes the rule of the 
day in America, as it is in the Soviet 
Union and strikes are impossible? 

Freedom does not mean one law 
for industry, while labor breaks all 
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the rules of its own game. Freedom 
means an equality of opportunity 
and the same rights for our neigh- 
por that we seek for ourselves. 
Freedom does not give a labor dic- 
tator the right to close factories, 
snarl a nation’s transportation and 
industrial set-up, endanger the 
health of American communities, 
and throw thousands out of work 
and back upon already too-lenient 
communities to support. It does 
not advocate physical violence to 
gain the hollow victory of a con- 
tract dictated by force. It does not 
advocate the tactics resorted to by 
labor in demanding its rights, while 
forbidding industry any in return. 
It does not advocate violation of 
property rights, flaring of violence; 
the right of a minority to cripple 
the industrial life of our nation; the 
right to demand that a fellow 
American cannot work without pay- 
ing tribute to a labor boss he does 
not and will not revere! 

Nor has the closed shop a place 
in a liberty-loving nation. What- 
ever the virtues of labor unions, 
whatever the offenses of industry, 
there is something that speaks of 
old gangster days, when the rack- 
eteer called upon the merchants to 
demand tribute in return for the 
privilege of staying in business and 
the safety of his establishment. To 
demand that a factory employ only 
union men and women, to insist 
that a free, American citizen pay 
tribute to a labor boss before he 
can have the privilege of working 
where and as he chooses, takes away 
all the freedom which the Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitu- 
tion gave us, puts shackles upon 
our wrists and makes us subservi- 
ent to the whims of a labor dictator, 
instead of a king. 

To offer labor its full right is one 


thing; to pamper it, like a spoiled 
brat, is quite another. Laws in 
America were made for all people 
(or so we once thought!). It is the 
duty of public servants to enforce 
them. When labor can block a 
man’s entry to his own property, 
mass picket lines to prevent Ameri- 
can citizens from working unless 
they pay tribute to a union they 
do not choose to join, indulge in 
violence without apprehension, de- 
mand the right to limit the earn- 
ings of a business, then indeed the 
government has bowed to mob rule 
and opened its doors hospitably to 
Communism’s Trojan Horse! 

Freedom is not the false equality 
that gives us the right to destroy 
the agency that is feeding us, first 
industry and then government. 
The principles of our nation gave 
us the greatest prosperity and high- 
est standard of living of any coun- 
try. At the present time, we are 
expected to support not only our- 
selves but the rest of the world; it 
was our man-power and wealth that 
won the recent War. We offer a 
haven to the world’s oppressed, an 
opportunity to self-advancement to 
the lowliest of our citizens. We 
shelter the weak, feed the hungry, 
inspire the strong. But our free- 
dom does not give alien forces the 
privilege to bore at our foundations, 
even while accepting the hand of 
friendship and the harvest of abun- 
dance from America. It does not 
give them the right to accept privi- 
leges and, at the same time, advo- 
cate revolution. 

America was not founded upon a 
life of ease and luxury or knocking 
at the door of a paternal govern- 
ment to seek the dole it hands out. 
It was built upon a deep sense of 
religious obligation and strict ad- 
herence to the laws of the land. 
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Is there among us no leader who 
can hold aloft the torch of our an- 
cestors and lead us out of the wil- 
derness of false thinking, cheap 
compromises and un-American regi- 
mentation, through which we are 
wandering? Is there no one who 
has the courage, the strength of 
character and the fortitude to stand 
in the halls of state and announce 
that he is an American and proud 
of it, that the welfare of his coun- 
try and his people stand head and 
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shoulders above all other interests 
to him? Is there no one who has 
the bravery to delegate ‘the radical 
to the obscurity into which he 
should rightfully be tossed, to 
silence his filthy, oily tongue and 
stop his treacherous underground 
march beneath the structures of 
industry, education and state? Is 
there no one left in America who 
dares to echo Patrick Henry’s im- 
mortal cry—‘“Give Me Liberty or 
Give Me Death!” 


I KNOW THY ANGUISH 


By BLANCHE H. Dow 


an thy anguish: 


Rigid, stilled, 


The past is by this instant turned to stone; 


Quiet the eager pulse, 


Frozen the golden blood, 


Silent now 
And marbled, 


A moment changed into a monument. 


I know thy anguish: 
Iron hands 


Sink their dark nails into thy rich warm flesh, 
Tear the protecting tissue, 
Rend the quivering wall, 


Broken, bared 
Without a mask 


Against the cruel stirring of the air. 


I know thy anguish: 
Breath bound, 


Lungs struggle gaspingly to free themselves; 
The diaphragm its desperate contortion 


Extends to loin, to limb 

Until the body 

Accordant now to pain 

Yields every part in throbbing mute subjection. 
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I know thy anguish: 

Empty the earth 

That once was generous and full, 

Once held communion 

For thy responding self 

In greening leaf, 

In first exquisite flake, 

Now lagging records of the barren year. 


Must this be worn, 

This cloak of pain? 

Must this be borne, 

This total flagellation? 

Destroy the past— 

Better it had not been 

Than found a future on its tragic tense— 
Renounce, 

Deny, 

Or forge thyself a shield in bitterness? 


I know thy anguish: 

Beneath its weight 

The tortured frame is bent 

Until the mind cries out 

To put this from thee; 

But would’st thou? 

What’s past alone is indestructible, 
Give grace for that. 


This ruthless amputation out of time, 

This severance from the whole’s first symmetry 
Has fixed the moment in unchanging form; 

It will not slip as other moments do 

Into the soft oblivion of the years; 

It is immutable 

And thine, 

Thy blood and bone and breath, 

Transmuted through thy anguish 

Into thee. 


O transmutation dearly made in pain, 
O knowledge heavy in accomplishment, 
The heart’s dark travail, 

Tasting deep of death, 

Swift come, 

Long staying, 

*Til pain brings peace 

And sorrow like a cloak protects thee. 








BACK TO “THE 


HE ideological, and very often 
the political, situation in Eu- 
rope has many Americans deeply 
puzzled. “Why is it,” they ask, 
“that so many Europeans who are 
obviously not Catholics support the 
‘Catholic cause’?” By the term 
“Catholic cause” they may mean 
anything from alleged machinations 
of the Vatican, so-called Catholic 
political parties in several coun- 
tries, or the general defense of the 
Church against its enemies. If they 
are mystified no end when they 
hear about Protestants supporting 
this “Catholic cause,” they come 
to an abrupt jumping-off place in 
their thinking when they learn 
from authoritative sources that 
Jews are very often to be found in 
its ranks. Some of them appear to 
have surrendered to the belief that 
the Vatican uses some form of sor- 
cery or black magic to attract these 
non-Catholics to its banner. 

The answer isn’t at all complicat- 
ed. In Europe, where Eastern civi- 
lization meets Western civilization, 
there is a certain distinction made, 
especially in the minds of non-Cath- 
olics. These people see a difference 
between the Catholic Church as an 
institution in which people worship 
God in a certain way and the Cath- 
olic way of life. Those of them 


who think realize that even though 
they may be non-Christians, they 
subscribe heartily to the Catholic 
way of life. By the Catholic way of 
life they do not mean a code of pri- 
vate morals or any form of religious 
devotions outside the church, such 
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By H. C. McGINNIs 













as the ritual of family devotions 
which so many millions of Euro- 
pean Catholics faithfully follow. 
Rather they refer to that philosophy 
which has produced in civil life 
what we call the democratic way or 
Western civilization. Democracy, 
when used in this sense, does not 
mean any particular form of gov- 
ernment, but rather that system of 
life in which the intrinsic worth of 
the individual is recognized and pro- 
moted as opposed to the supremacy 
of the State over the individual des- 
tiny of man. It may exist under any 
form of government which is not 
repugnant to morality. 

To understand this matter better, 
let us see how it might work out in 
this country under somewhat dif- 
ferent circumstances. The Amer- 
ican democracy established by the 
Founding Fathers was, if not a son, 
at least a grandson of Catholic po- 
litical philosophy. But its Catholic 
ancestry is rarely recognized by the 
majority of Americans and so it is 
hailed as the American way. Now, 
in religious matters I think as a 
Catholic, since I am one. But my 
neighbors may think as Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Episco- 
palians, or as members of any one 
of the couple of hundred Protestant 
creeds existing in this country. But 
let a proposed change in our status 
as citizens come up and we all think 
as Americans. That is, we measure 
its promised worth by the Amer- 
ican yardstick. We want to know 
how congruous or incongruous it 
may be with our Constitution and 
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its Bill of Rights and with the other 
ideals of our Founding Fathers. In 
Europe, let us substitute the Cath- 
olic ideal of society for the Amer- 
icanism we have used in the above 
illustration and continue the exis- 
tence of the different religious 
creeds. Obviously we cannot use 
the term “European way of life” in 
the same way in which we say “the 
American way of life,” for due to 
the many differences in race, na- 
tionality and language the peoples 
of Europe are not as unified in their 
thinking and viewpoints as are 
Americans regardless of the section 
of the nation in which they live. 
Hence the Europeans of democratic 
leanings do not unite by means of 
Europeanism, but rather through 
the Catholicism which produced 
Western civilization and the demo- 
cratic ideals concerning the indi- 
vidual to which Europeans, except 
Russia, have subscribed for cen- 
turies. 

Hence we may find in Germany 
a Lutheran who couldn’t be dragged 
into a Catholic Church by a 20-ton 
tractor, for fear the devil would 
immediately fly away with him, 
subscribing heartily to the Catholic 
philosophy of political, economic 
and social standards. In fact, a con- 
firmed agnostic may, and very often 
does, become a vigorous member of 
a political or social movement mo- 
tivated by centuries-old Catholic 
teachings, simply because he sub- 
scribes to the ideals of Western civ- 
ilization as opposed to those orig- 
inating east of Poland. In doing 
this, in his own mind at least, he is 
not at all admitting the validity of 
the Church’s spiritijal teachings, for 
he does not see, of course, that the 
Catholic way of life so acceptable to 
him in civil philosophy is a prod- 
uct of the Catholic way of life in 
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matters spiritual. He, like millions 
of others, including those Catholics 
who are Catholics simply because 
of the Church’s social program, en- 
joy the fruit of the tree without 
being able to see the tree itself. This 
is quite a remarkable feat, to my 
way of thinking, but it appears that 
millions in this day and age can 
accept results without evincing the 
least curiosity about the causes 
which produce those results. 

Today’s advance of Russia and its 
ideologies across Europe is simply 
a crystallization of a battle of ideals 
which has gone on for about nine- 
teen centuries. Christianity brought 
to Europe a new concept of society 
and of the value of the individual. 
Obviously, its first great victory had 
to be won in pagan Rome. Then it 
proceeded northward on its mission 
of civilizing and Christianizing. It 
would amaze many people to know 
how much the early Christian phi- 
losophy of society anticipated ma- 
jor questions of today’s world. For 
instance, in the fifth century, St. 
Augustine defined the moral limits 
of nationalism in his treatise, “Con- 
tra Faustum.” In it he stated the 
principle that while the national 
integrity of all nations must be re- 
spected, national rights must not in- 
terfere with the good of world so- 
ciety. When a nation’s activities do 
conflict with world good, he con- 
tinued, then the actions of individu- 
al states must be circumscribed so 
as to bring them into conformity 
with the common good of a world 
brotherhood. 

Christian civil philosophy met 
many obstacles as it advanced north 
from Rome. It had to overcome the 
pagan ideals of the many barbarous 
peoples encountered. But it ran into 
a definite opposition which has con- 
tinued to the present time when it 
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came into conflict with the idealism 
of the East. This happened when 
Mieszko became king of Poland in 
962, for this monarch had em- 
braced Christianity. From that day 
to this, Poland has been an outpost 
of Western civilization on its demo- 
cratic ideals. As a result the Poles 
have been exposed to one onslaught 
after another and several times have 
lost their national independence for 
long periods. Poland was one of the 
first exponents of democratic free- 
dom. In 1433, 200 years before the 
English set up their Act of Habeas 
Corpus, Poland guaranteed indi- 
vidual rights and freedom by her 
decree, Neminem_ Captivabimus. 
The first Polish Parliament met in 
1454; and in 1573, Poland granted 
religious freedom to all. It was, as 
history well proves, exceedingly 
dangerous for a Catholic nation like 
Poland to put these Christian ideals, 
and hence the bases of Western con- 
cepts of society, into vigorous prac- 
tice while situated in the very teeth 
of the Eastern concept of humanity, 
of which Russia is and always has 
been a leading exponent. 

Too few Americans realize clear- 
ly enough the sharp contrast be- 
tween Eastern and Western ideals. 
The Eastern mind accepts readily 
the tyranny of a ruling monarch or 
of the State. The history of the East 
is crowded with recitals of the reign 
of despots. Eastern philosophy, of 
which Russia is the modern spear- 
head, regards the individual as hav- 
ing little or no individuality. He is, 
it proclaims, born to be the serf of 
his ruler, be it an individual or an 
absolute state. It makes no pre- 
tense of recognizing either the worth 
of the individual or the fact that 
he has a destiny to achieve. What 
rights as an individual he may en- 
joy are accorded him by his mon- 
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arch or the state. This concept of 
society and of the individual is bred 
into the very bones of the people 
living under it. For centuries the 
Russian people lived under despotic 
czars and when they groaned in 
misery, they groaned only for a new 
and better czar, not for a change 
in system. When the czars were 
finally replaced by Communist dic- 
tatorship, the Russians simply ex- 
changed one form of tyranny for 
another. Perhaps they didn’t enjoy 
their czars overmuch and perhaps 
they don’t enjoy their dictators, but 
they plod along like dumb, driven 
cattle, patiently accepting whatever 
is meted out to them. Evidently 
their philosophy doesn’t teach them 
to expect anything better. Imagine 
any people of Western civilization 
living under such conditions for 
century after century! The Western 
democrat’s feelings along this line 
were adequately expressed by Pat- 
rick Henry when he exclaimed: “Ts 
life so dear and peace so sweet as to 
be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery?” 


Contrasting sharply with this 
Eastern estimate of individual 
rights stand the ideals of Western 
civilization. These Western ideals, 
no matter whether held by Catholic 
or non-Catholic, found their birth 
in Catholic teachings concerning 
man’s destiny. The Church teaches 
that the individual possesses an ab- 
solute and imperishable value; that, 
because of his eternal destiny, he 
possesses a being which is inde- 
structible. In the eyes of the Church 
the individual possesses his value 
not as a part of the whole, as an 
atom in the structure of society, 
not as a means to an end so far as 
the state is concerned, but as an end 
in himself. Therefore the state 
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exists to serve man and to aid him 
in his temporal existence as he goes 
about achieving his spiritual des- 
tiny. 

From early Catholic teachings 
Western civilization has promul- 
gated its doctrines concerning the 
origin and functions of the state 
and of society in general. The West- 
ern concept does not accept mass 
regimentation, but believes in the 
development of individual person- 
ality and the utmost personal free- 
dom of the individual consistent 
with the common good. Hence no 
one of democratic persuasion feels 
obligated to the state for his rights. 
He holds these rights his natural 
birthright and that while the state 
enjoys a natural authority, it is he 
who determines the form of this 
authority and who shall exercise it. 
We find these Christian teachings 
being expanded by very practical 
and immediate applications to po- 
litical and social structures by the 
philosophy of Catholic writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. We find the sense of this 
philosophy in the opening lines of 
our Declaration of Independence 
when the Founding Fathers justi- 
fied their action in seeking a new 
form of government which would 
permit the greater expression of in- 
dividual personality by calling to 
mind the religious concept of so- 
ciety as set forth in “the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God.” 

The authors of our Declaration 
of Independence were not exactly 
original in their declaration that 
man’s inherent dignity, as estab- 
lished by divine revelation and the 
natural law, gives him the right, 
when necessity arises, to change his 
form of government by designating 
a new form and to delegate its ex- 
ercise to new authorities. Father 
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Francisco Sudérez, a sixteenth cen- 
tury Catholic philosopher, had said: 
“The common opinion seems to be 
that this civil power is derived im- 
mediately from God as the author 
of nature, so that men dispose, as it 
were, the material and designate the 
subject capable of this power. Al- 
though this power is absolutely of 
divine right, its determination to a 
certain form of authority and re- 
gime comes from human decision. 
Since this power is immediately in 
the community, the community has 
the right of delegating it to deter- 
mined persons.” Father Suarez had 
written these words as a dissent 
from the absolutism of the British 
monarchs of his time, particularly 
that of James I. This principle that 
rulers and the state receive their 
power from the community and that 
therefore the individual is not an 
abject subject of either did not pass 
directly to our Founding Fathers 
from the pens of Francisco Sudrez 
and Cardinal Ballarmine, but had 
been transmitted, so far as the Eng- 
lish-speaking world was concerned, 
by such British progressives as 
Burke, Pitt, Fox, and Chatham. 
From them and their contempor- 
aries in other countries comes the 
present democratic concept of 
man’s intrinsic worth. These lead- 
ers, regardless of the creeds they 
may have professed, very definitely 
followed the Catholic pattern which 
had been enunciated long before, 
for the Catholic Church had from 
the very first opposed state despot- 
ism. 

To any careful reader of Europe’s 
political history, it is very clear that 
the modern European concept of 
society stems from Catholic teach- 
ings. As in the case of the English 
progressives of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, this pattern was advanced and 
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brought to fruition by both Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics. As time 
went on, among non-Catholics the 
Catholic ideal of society and the 
Thomistic philosophy upon which 
so much of it is based lost their 
specifically Catholic identity and 
came to be more or less generally 
identified as democracy or the West- 
ern concept of civilization. How- 
ever, these principles were held 
close to their original pattern and 
defended from pagan ideals (which 
never cease their attempts first to 
infiltrate insidiously and then take 
over) by various Catholic bodies. 
These bodies sometimes operated 
as educational movements and, in 
some countries which had prepon- 
derantly Catholic populations, as 
political parties. These political par- 
ties which were generally identified 
as Catholic have largely disappeared 
since the War’s beginning and one 
is apt to find them parts of a wider 
movement to combat state despotism 
and to preserve the democratic pat- 
tern. But even when they were 
known as “Catholic parties,” their 
membership was not exclusively 
Catholic. While their adherents may 
have been mostly Catholics, due to 
the heavy Catholic population, their 
ranks included many others of good 
will. They often numbered among 
their followers the non-Catholics 
and even non-Christians who wish- 
ed to oppose totalitarianism and 
monopolism at the polls. That did 
not mean that these non-Catholics 
necessarily had the intention of be- 
coming converts; it simply meant 
that they were supporting the Cath- 
olic philosophy of civil society as 
opposed to totalitarianism and in- 
dividualism. 

Before World War II, Europe’s 
political doings were often very con- 
fusing to the average American be- 


cause so many different ideologies 
were represented. Often a small 
nation like Spain would enter fif- 
teen or more political parties in the 
national elections. Frequently the 
shades of difference between some 
of these parties seemed very minor 
to us and indeed they often were. 
But all this is disappearing. Today’s 
battle and tomorrow’s battles are 
slowly crystallizing themselves into 
a conflict between the moral way 
and the pagan one. On one front 
these battles are being waged be- 
tween the Eastern and Western 
concepts of society, with Moscow 
spearheading the former and the 
Vatican the other. Behind this main 
front, however, on the Western Eu- 
ropean side and sometimes well be- 
hind the Eastern-Western trenches, 
there are many pagan fires to be 
stamped out. But no matter where 
these struggles are waged, or under 
what guises, the main issue is more 
and more becoming the matter of 
Eastern-conceived state - despotism 
against Western-born individual 
dignity and man’s natural rights. 
In the purely political phase of 
this battle,—that is, the part being 
waged by organized parties through 
the ballot box,—this struggle is usu- 
ally labeled as one between Western 
democracy and Eastern state abso- 
lutism. This is as should be. How- 
ever, Moscow insists upon trying to 
mislead the world regarding the 
labels involved. One of her strat- 
egies is calling herself a democracy. 
Joined with this is a constant at- 
tack upon the Church. The objec- 
tive of this campaign is this: by 
calling herself a democracy and at- 
tacking the Church at the same 
time, she tries to give the impres- 
sion that the real issue is between 
the Church and democracy. Actu- 
ally, Russia causes the real issue to 
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be regarded by thinking Europeans 
as one between the Catholic way of 
civil life and the Russian way. 
Hence the democratic cause in Eu- 
rope is often made synonymous 
with “the Catholic cause.” In a 
sense, for reasons already explain- 
ed, it is; but in the same way that 
the democratic cause in the United 
States is synonymous with the 
American cause. 

In the wordy ideological battle 
which accompanies the maneuvers 
of Europe’s political parties, the 
words Catholic and Catholicism ap- 
pear ever more frequently. This is 
only natural. When one argues phi- 
losophy, he documents his state- 
ments by referring to authorities 
and constantly refers to the fun- 
damental truths upon which he 
bases his contentions. In discussing 
Western civilization’s principles, 
one does not go very far before he 
finds himself, regardless of his re- 
ligious affiliations, quoting Catholic 
writers and the Church’s social 
teachings. It can’t be otherwise, 
for it was the Church and the 
Church alone which brought Eu- 
rope out of barbarism and began 
to establish its way of life. True, the 
task has not been easy, nor is it 
completed, for the Catholic way— 
or the democratic way, as it is now 
often called—has found many well- 


established pagan concepts, espe- 
cially of society and its structure, 
to combat. But the Catholic phi- 
losophy of civil life has been con- 
sistent throughout the centuries, 
although sometimes it has been 
twisted so badly when practical ap- 
plications have been made that the 
Church finds it difficult to recog- 
nize the product as having much 
connection with her teachings. But 
then, the Church isn’t in politics and 
these distortions often take place 
when others apply her philosophy. 
These very distortions, however, 
make it all the more necessary for 
Europe’s ideological leaders to refer 
again and again to basic truths. 
This practice brings up repeatedly 
the term Catholic and Catholicism, 
but the world’s non - Catholics 
needn’t worry about this. It doesn’t 
mean that every European who 
espouses “the Catholic way” is on 
the verge of becoming a communi- 
cant. Nor does he carry a rosary 
in his pocket. But this is certain: 
those non-Catholics who are today 
fighting so determinedly to promote 
the moral way of life in Euorpe’s 
civil order are finding themselves 
possessed by an ever-increasing re- 
spect for the Tree which bears a 
fruit full of the vitamins so man- 
datory to the cause of peace and 
justice. 











THE PROBLEM OF UNION IN INDIA 


By BisHop THOMAS POTHACAMURY 


NDIA has recently been given un- 
usual attention in the newspa- 
pers of the world. A critical stage 
in the history of her 400 million 
people has been reached. Acute 
tension between Hindus and Mos- 
lems, accentuated by the approach 
of national independence, has flared 
into communal antagonism and ex- 
treme bitterness. There has been a 
series of massacres in various prov- 
inces, unparalleled in the political 
history of India. During the riots in 
Calcutta in August of last year, 
4,000 persons were killed and 10,000 
injured. In eastern Bengal, 50,000 
Hindus were driven out by roving 
Moslem gangsters. Attacks by Hin- 
dus on Moslems in Bihar caused 
5,000 deaths. There were more per- 
sons killed in the past four months 
than in the battle of Plassey in 1757 
or that of Assaye in 1803, which 
consolidated British rule in India. 
The cause of these violent out- 
breaks is religious and political 
rivalry. For the past six years, the 
Moslem Leegue which represents 
the overwhelming majority of the 
Moslems has strongly advocated the 
theory that Hindus and Moslems 
are two separate nations and that 
India should be divided into two 
sovereign States — Pakistan (Pak, 
pure; Stan, land) and Hindustan. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, President of 
the Moslem League, demands that 
the Moslems should not be subor- 
dinate to the more numerous and 
powerful Hindus. 
After three months of earnest ef- 
fort to reconcile the All-India Con- 


gress and the Moslem League, the 
British Cabinet delegation rendered 
their decision on May 16, 1946. They 
offered full freedom and independ- 
ence to India within or without the 
British Commonwealth and out- 
lined a scheme on which the future 
constitution of India is to be based. 
It is an ingenious and constructive 
effort to solve a most perplexing 
problem. 

The Moslem League wants a 
completely independent state of 
Pakistan consisting of two blocks of 
territory—one in the northwest and 
the other in the northeast, the for- 
mer to be composed of the provinces 
of the Punjab, Sind, Northwest 
Frontier and British Baluchistan; 
the latter of Bengal and Assam. 
Pakistan, they insist, shall have 
full control over defense, foreign af- 
fairs, communications, customs, 
currency and exchange. 

The Cabinet delegation rejected 
the Moslem suggestion for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) In the Punjab, there are 12,- 
201,577 non-Moslems against 16,- 
217,242 Moslems; in Bengal 27,301,- 
091 against 33,005,134 and in As- 
sam, non-Moslems form a majority 
of two-thirds—6,762,254 to 3,442,- 
479. The Moslems in the rest of 
British India—six provinces—are 
only 20 millions among a total popu- 
lation of 188 millions. The delega- 
tion thought it unfair to include 
within a sovereign Pakistan those 
districts of the Punjab, Bengal and 
Assam in which the population is 
predominantly non-Moslem. 
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(2) There are weighty adminis- 
trative, economic and military con- 
siderations which militate against 
the division of the country. There 
is, further, the geographical fact 
that the two halves, the northwest- 
ern and northeastern blocks of the 
proposed Pakistan State are sepa- 
rated from each other by a distance 
of 700 miles. The two sections of 
the suggested Pakistan state contain 
the most vulnerable frontiers of 
India. The Indian armed forces have 
been built up for the defense of India 
as a whole and their break up into 
two distinct camps would entail 
great danger. 

(3) Another important consider- 
ation against the partition is that if 
divided into two separate and inde- 
pendent States, these States would 
find great difficulty in associating 
themselves with British India. 

In order to allay Moslem fears and 
misgivings and provide for a limited 
form of Pakistan, the Cabinet dele- 
gation proposed a three-tiered con- 
stitution. At the top would be the 
Union of India, three groups or 
minor unions would be formed on 
the basis of contiguity. Group A 
would consist of the provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, 
Bihar, Central Provinces and Oris- 
sa; Group B of Punjab, Northwest 
Frontier Province and Sind, and 
Group C, of Bengal and Assam. After 
a preliminary meeting of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, the provincial 
representatives would divide into 
three sections. These sections would 
prepare the provincial constitution 
and perhaps also a group constitu- 
tion for the provinces. Provinces 
would have the power to choose the 
group in which they shall be placed. 
Such a decision would be taken by 
the new legislature of the Province 
after the first general election. 





The constitution would provide 
for a union of British India with the 
independent states, for foreign af- 
fairs, defense and communications 
and the election of an executive and 
a legislature for the Union. All mat- 
ters other than those placed direct- 
ly under Union jurisdiction should 
be under the authority of the prov- 
inces. The provinces would form 
groups, each with its own executive 
and legislature. Each group in turn 
would be empowered to render de- 
cisions on matters not reserved to 
the Union. Any province could, by 
a majority vote of its legislative as- 
sembly call for a reconsideration 
of the terms of the constitution after 
an initial period of ten years, and at 
ten year intervals thereafter. 

The recently elected provincial 
assemblies were constituted elector- 
al bodies for setting up the constitu- 
tion making machinery. Seats were 
allotted to each province in propor- 
tion to its population, roughly in the 
ratio of one to a million. The total 
number of members for the Con- 
stituent Assembly is 385, of whom 
292 are for British India, including 
78 Moslems, 4 Sikhs and 93 repre- 
sentatives of the Indian States. The 
elections to the Constituent Assem- 
bly in British India took place in 
July, 1946, and resulted in the Con- 
gress securing 207 seats and the 
Moslem League 73 out of 78 Moslem 
seats. The Congress selected 8 In- 
dian Christians, of whom 3 are Cath- 
olics, including Father D’Souza, 
Principal of Loyola College, Madras, 
and three Anglo-Indians, one of 
whom is a Catholic. 

The long term Constituent As- 
sembly plan of May 16th proposed 
by the Cabinet delegation and the 
short-term plan of the Viceroy for 
an Interim Government were ac- 
cepted by the Moslem League. The 
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Congress accepted the long term 
but rejected the short term plan be- 
cause non-League Moslems were 
ruled out of the Interim Govern- 
ment. The Congress placed its own 
interpretation on a part of the Cab- 
inet proposals which made the sec- 
tions immutable: groups constituted 
in future could be repudiated either 
immediately after the first general 
election following the deliberations 
of the Constituent Assembly or at 
the end of each subsequent decade. 

The Moslem League Council at its 
session on July 29th in Bombay 
unanimously resolved to reverse the 
British decision accepting the Cab- 
inet plan. By another resolution, the 
League planned to start direct ac- 
tion “to achieve Pakistan and assert 
their just rights and vindicate their 
honor, and to get rid of the present 
slavery under the British and the 
contemplated caste Hindu domina- 
tion.” As a token of their deep re- 
sentment at the attitude of the Brit- 
ish, the Moslems were asked to re- 
nounce the titles “conferred by this 
alien Government.” A number of 
top-ranking Moslem Leaguers did 
so. Mr. Jinnah declared on August 
26th that there was no prospect of 
his joining the proposed Interim 
Government, as points previously 
conceded were ruled out: (1) Con- 
gress-League parity; (2) Equal dis- 
tribution of the chief portfolios; (3) 
Exclusive right of the League to 
nominate Moslems; (4) The veto of 
the League or Congress Ministers on 
any major communal decision of the 
Government; and (5) The immuta- 
bility of the Constituent Assembly 
Sections. 

In September an Interim Gov- 
ernment was formed with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru as the leader. 
Five members nominated by the 
Moslem League joined the Govern- 
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ment later on, but there has been 
little understanding and harmony 
between the two parties. Mr. Jinnah 
subsequently declined to attend the 
Constituent Assembly. The main 
differences are in the matter of pro- 
cedure and interpretation of the 
Cabinet plan in regard to grouping 
of provinces and the powers of the 
Constituent Assembly. The Moslem 
League considers the proposal, 
which gives a majority to it in 
Groups B and C, mentioned above, to 
be compulsory. The Congress is op- 
posed to compulsion on this issue as 
it would leave the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province, a Congress province, 
although predominantly Moslem, as 
part of the group to be controlled 
by the Moslem League. And Assam 
with a Hindu majority would be 
tied to Group C where the Moslem 
province of Bengal would have a 
majority. The Congress contends 
that the Constituent Assembly is a 
sovereign body free to formulate a 
constitution for an independent 
India. The British view is that full 
sovereignty passes to the Assembly 
only when it completes its labors 
and the British Government “recom- 
mend to Parliament such action as 
may be necessary for the cession of 
sovereignty to the Indian people.” 
The Moslem League also denies the 
sovereignty of the Constituent As- 
sembly. 

The British Government sum- 
moned a conference in London early 
in December, 1946, to resolve the 
differences between the Congress 
and the League. It was attended by 
the Viceroy, Pandit Nehru and Mr. 
Jinnah, but the talks proved abor- 
tive. The first session of the Con- 
stituent Assembly was held in Delhi 
on December 9th but not a single 
member of 73 Moslem Leaguers took 
part in it. Pandit Nehru proposed a 
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resolution for the establishment of 
an independent sovereign Indian 
Republic. He also declared that the 
Constitution should guarantee and 
secure to all people in India social, 
economic and political justice, 
equality of status, of opportunity, 
and freedom of thought, expression, 
belief, faith, worship, vocation, as- 
sociation and action subject to law 
and public morality. Adequate safe- 
guards should also be provided for 
minorities, backward and _ tribal 
areas and depressed classes. 

After some discussion and pre- 
liminary arrangements, further con- 
sideration of the resolution was 
postponed till January 20th of this 
year, in order to secure the co-op- 
eration of the Moslem League and 
the Indian States. Whether that co- 
operation will be forthcoming is a 
matter of uncertainty. The aims and 
objectives of the two major parties, 
the Congress and the Moslem 
League are widely divergent. The 
Congress is a political party open 
to all without distinction of class 
or religion. The League is the po- 
litical organization of a religious 
group. The Moslems feel that in a 
democratic and united India, their 
religion, culture, political and so- 
cial life would be submerged by the 
Hindus with their vastly superior 
numbers. United India for them 
means Hindu-dominated India. The 
Moslems had dominated India for 
800 years before the British estab- 
lished their ascendancy in the coun- 
try and they resent the idea of being 
placed in a subordinate position 
when the British quit the country. 
According to Mr. Jinnah, Hindus 
and Moslems are two distinct na- 
tions “with their own distinctive 
culture and civilization, art and 
architecture, names and nomencla- 
ture, sense of value and proportion, 
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laws and moral codes, customs and 
calendar, history and traditions, ap- 
titudes and ambitions, with their 
distinctive outlook of life and on 
life.” Moslem leaders of the oppo- 
sition told the Cabinet delegation in 
April last that for the Moslem 
League “race, creed and culture are 
more important than the soil of 
India.” 

Islam in India is not the same 
as Islam in Arabia and Egypt. It is 
more aggressive with a definitely re- 
ligious background. One word 
spoken against the moral character 
of Mohammed or of a Hindu proces- 
sion of idols before a mosque is 
cause enough for bloodshed. The 
fundamentally different conceptions 
of Hinduism and Islam are thus 
summarized by Mr. Arthur May- 
hew, a former Director of Public In- 
struction, in the Central Provinces 
of India: “Islam remains a religion 
of the desert, protestant, doctrinal- 
ly insistent on one transcendant 
God, iconoclastic, democratic, mani- 
fest in united prayer and public 
worship, vitally connected with an 
Islamic world that recognizes no 
geographical limits. Hinduism re- 
mains a religion of the forest, cath- 
olic, convinced of God’s immanence 
but not crystallizing its conviction 
in a creed, idolatrous, aristocratic, 
expressing itself in the minute ritual 
of the home and geographically re- 
stricted by the sea and Himalayas. 

A resolution passed on September 
10, 1946, at Karachi by the Sind 
Provincial Council of the Moslem 
League furnishes evidence of the 
new outlook of an extreme section 
of Indian Moslems: “The All-India 
Moslem League should be requested 
to work in other Moslem countries 
for the formation of a Moslem 
World Federation with Mecca as its 
center, comprising Albania, Tur- 
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key, the Arab Federation, Egypt, 
Morocco, Iran, Afghanistan, Rus- 
sian Moslem majority Republics, 
Pakistan Federation, African ma- 
jority zones and other countries 
where Moslems are in a majority.” 


The problem of union in India is 
thus one of the greatest complexity. 
J. E. Sanjana, a Parsi writer, in a 
book entitled Caste and Outcaste, 
just published in Bombay, suggests 
a novel solution which is of consid- 
erable interest to the Christian 
world. Discussing the growing ten- 
sion between the two antagonistic 
forces, Hindu and Moslem, he advo- 
cates a third force to establish a 
working equilibrium. “No true In- 
dian,” he writes, “who really thinks 
of and cares for the country as a 
whole, would like a third party 
which would be perpetually domi- 
nating, and patronizing, quite alien 
to the land, naturally unsympa- 
thetic and ‘soulless.’ If we must 
have a third party, it must be native 
to the land, flesh of its flesh and 
bone of its bone. . . . We already 
possess a very promising nucleus of 
such a third party in our Indian 
Christians. This fast-growing Chris- 
tian community, now numbering 
well over nine millions and also 
growing in influence and import- 
ance in all fields of national life, has 
long been looked at askance, and 
even despised, by Hindu and Mos- 
lem alike as somehow not quite na- 
tive, not quite Indian at heart, sim- 
ply because it possesses the faith of 
the present alien ‘third party’ and is 
to that extent alienated from either 
{of the native Indian parties]. The 
Indian Christians ought to form the 
much needed bridge between the 
Hindus and Moslems in the matter 
of politics; they can have no po- 
litical quarrel with either. Doctrin- 
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ally they can form a valuable cul- 
tural bridge between Moslems and 
Hindus; in the person of Jesus they 
have a common object of veneration 
with the Moslems and through the 
same personality they can share the 
gentle and non-violent ethic of the 
highest Hinduism.” 

Mr. Sanjana suggests that the un- 
touchables, the aborigines and some 
millions of touchable but low and 
unclean castes should “for their own 
good and the ultimate good of the 
country, enter the Christian fold.” 
When emancipated from their age- 
long crippling disabilities and 
superstitions, he continues, “this 
great body of more than a hundred 
million will surely become a power 
in the land, a wholly beneficent pow- 
er making for peace and progress, 
a power that will hold the balance 
between the two contending parties 
and save them from the suicidal 
conflict toward which both are sure- 
ly and of set purpose heading. They 
will be professing a religion which 
is professed by the most progressive 
and powerful nations of the world 
today and they will prove not only 
a steadying force working for in- 
ternal peace, but also a progressive 
one free from the baneful narrowing 
influence of the suicidally bigoted 
and reactionary nationalism that is 
the fashion today.” 

Further, Mr. Sanjana declares 
that it is Catholicism which would 
make a powerful appeal to the de- 
pressed classes. “I do not think,” 
he writes, “that the austere and un- 
imaginative Protestant denomina- 
tions would suit the inherited, al- 
most instinctive, beliefs and cus- 
toms of these peoples. They would 
find their spiritual haven in the 
more colorful, more emotional and 
more imaginative Roman Church, 
which is far wiser, too, in dealing 
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with backward and primitive races 
and peoples .. . and they would feel 
more at home in the bosom of that 
great Church . . . and come to put 
their loving and implicit trust in the 
beauteous and benign Mother of 
Christ. As it is, the vast majority 
of the Indian Christians, now num- 
bering more than nine millions, be- 
long to the Roman Church.” 

It is more for political reasons and 
for the social uplift of the depressed 
classes that Mr. Sanjana advocates 
their conversion to Christianity. As 
a matter of fact, the bulk of conver- 
sions in more recent years has come 
from them. It is the set policy of 
the national governments in the 
provinces to remove by state aid 
their social disabilities and raise 
the economic level of these com- 
munities. One chief motive is to 
keep them in the fold of Hinduism, 
which is looked upon as the national 
religion of the country and Chris- 
tianity as something imported from 
Western lands under the aegis of 
Western governments and hence 
foreign to their beliefs, institutions, 


traditions, customs and the patriotic 
spirit. Christianity has had far 
greater influence in India than the 
numerical strength of its adher- 
ents warrants, thanks to its teach- 
ings, ideals and immense practical 
service. 

Neither Hindu nor Moslem lead- 
ers will encourage conversion to 
Christianity, though a more numer- 
ous Christian community may offer 
a solution to the long-drawn and 
baffling Indian problem. India is 
about two-thirds the size of the 
United States in territorial extent 
and yet it represents in its borders 
a population of 400 millions of dif- 
ferent races, religions and lan- 
guages and of a people with widely 
differing and uneven stages of de- 
velopment. The British have al- 
ready surrendered the substance of 
power to a popular government in 
the eleven provinces and at the cen- 
ter and their complete withdrawal 
depends on peace, unity and under- 
standing between the two major 
parties represented by the Congress 
and the Moslem League. 


THE FARMER OF MOUNT VERNON 


By GRACE NOLL SMITH 


E walk through arching trees along the green 
You planned, and see the river’s widened stream 

Flow round the sloping lawn, kept smooth and clean 
These centuries beyond your visioned dream. 
And something born of faith and thankfulness 
Is conscious of the beauty left by you, 
Who framed our nation’s soul, now measureless 
In growth, and fairer than the world then knew. 













¢¢PHE stationary position of Sat- 
urn,” wrote Zadkiel in his 
Almanac for 1861, “will be very bad 
for persons born on or near the 26th 
August. Among the sufferers I 
regret to see the most worthy 
Prince Consort of these realms. 
Let such persons pay scrupulous 
attention to their health.” 

On the 23d of December, only a 
few days before the publication of 
the Almanac for the new year of 
1862, Prince Albert, dearly beloved 
by the English people, died at Buck- 
ingham Palace. This was prophecy 
coming true with a vengeance, and 
the people did not like it, although 
for many years they had flocked to 
the newsstands to purchase the 
great Zadkiel’s flowery pronounce- 
ments and forecasts of events to 
come. To many of the gullible and 
uneducated lower classes of Lon- 
don Zadkiel had become an oracle 
to be heard with respect and fol- 
lowed with superstitious awe. Now, 
mourning the loss of their beloved 
Prince, there were many who de- 
manded to know why, if Zadkiel 
was so wise as to be able to fore- 
tell coming events, would it not 
have been possible for him to have 
forestalled the tragedy? Or did he, 
perhaps, welcome it as a proof of 
his powers? 

There were others besides the 
lower classes who commenced to 
look upon Zadkiel with distaste, 
but were inclined to regard him as 
something more than a clever and 
unscrupulous charlatan. An edi- 
torial in the London Daily Tele- 
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graph discussed the prophecies at 
some length and demanded to know, 
“Who is Zadkiel?” There was an 
immediate response to this inquiry. 
Rear Admiral Sir E. Belcher, K.B., 
signing himself “Anti-Humbug,” 
wrote a letter to the newspaper 
which was duly printed in its col- 
umns and which read, in part, as 
follows: 


“Sir: In your impression of this 
day, you say, who is this Zadkiel, 
and are there no means of ferreting 
him out and handing him up to Bow 
Street, as a rogue and a vagabond? 
I will aid you on the scent by in- 
forming you that he stands as a 
Lieutenant on the navy list; next, 
that he has his admirers at Green- 
wich Hospital, who fancy him a 
prophet A 1, and that his mischiev- 
ous propensities are not solely in- 
volved in that foolish publication, 
Zadkiel’s Almanac. . . . His name is 
C. J. Morrison. . . . He is the crystal 
globe seer who guided many of our 
nobility about the year 1852.... 
Making use of a boy under fourteen, 
or a girl under twelve, he pretend- 
ed, by their looking into a crystal, 
to hold converse with the spirits of 
the Apostle, and to tell what was 
going on in any part of the world. 
... One noble lady gave one of these 
boys £5 to give her intelligence re- 
specting her son, who was in the 
Mediterranean. The boy ‘peached.’ 
He let the cat out of the bag. Of 
course, the information was false. 
He took money, if he be really the 
same, for these profane acts, and 
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made a good thing of it... . As to 
his position, as a naval officer, ex- 
cepting in the Coast Guard, he has 
not served since 1815.” 


The well - meaning Admiral 
promptly found himself the defend- 
ant in an action for libel brought by 
Mr. Morrison. In due course the 
case came on for trial in the 
Queen’s Bench before Chief Justice 
Sir Archibald Cockburn and a jury. 

Trials conducted by this eccentric 
and sharp-tongued jurist invaria- 
bly aroused great public interest 
and in this instance the nature of 
the controversy and the peculiar 
prominence of the parties added to 
the attraction. Not only was the 


public portion of the courtroom so 
crowded that the doors had to be 
barred before the commencement 
of the trial, but the members of the 
bar filled the seats allotted to them 
to overflowing. Sergeant Shee was 
chief advocate for the plaintiff, and 


Sergeant Ballantyne, considered the 
ablest and most skillful cross- 
examiner at the English bar, repre- 
sented the defendant. It was Ser- 
geant Ballantyne who, later, earned 
the snug little fee of ten thousand 
guineas for his defense of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda in the famous 
trial which was held in India to de- 
termine the young Gaekwar’s right 
to the title. 

Sergeant Shee opened the case 
for the plaintiff with a display of 
astrological knowledge which im- 
pressed his hearers and led even 
the “hard-boiled” Chief Justice to 
afford him the compliment of a few 
congratulatory words upon this evi- 
dence of careful and painstaking 
preparation of the case. The plain- 
tiff, called as the first witness in 
his own behalf, testified that he had 
served in the Royal Navy from 1801 
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to 1809, and afterwards for a short 
period in the Coast Guard. He ad- 
mitted that he was the publisher of 
Zadkiel’s Almanac and produced 
two copies of this work, extracts 
from which were read in evidence 
as proof of the prophetical virtues 
of the science of astrology. Among 
these passages was the following, 
headed “Nativity of Lord Palmer- 
ston”: 


“We have reason to fear the coun- 
try will lose the benefit of the noble 
lord’s services in his seventy-eighth 
year. Not being informed of the 
hour of his birth, we may be some 
months out in the period, but if he 
should reach the middle of March, 
1862, unscathed, he will then have 
a most fatal combination of threat- 
ening influences.” 


As the noble lord did not depart 
this life until 1865, aged eighty-one 
years, it is hard to understand the 
plaintiff’s reason for giving empha- 
sis to this prophecy. He was like- 
wise at fault with some of the oth- 
ers, such as: 


“Lord Derby, Lord Cardigan, and 
Sir G. Gray, all begin to feel trouble 
from the great conjunction which 
fell on their nativities.” 


Equally erroneous was the fol- 
lowing from the same 1862 issue 
of the Almanac: 


“Lord Brougham—This interest- 
ing nativity was published by us in 
1834. The planet Mercury was 
nearly conjoined with Venus, denot- 
ing a master mind of the highest 
grade, yet a perfect Proteus is a 
splendid proof of the truth of as- 
trology. I notice it here, because 
of his eighty-fourth birthday, 19th 
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September, 1862, the evil Saturn 
will be very near the Sun, and on 
the 23rd September will pass over 
the stars wherein the Sun was 
placed, when this great man first 
drew breath. If he lives to reach 
this day, the influence will be fatal 
to his life and health.” 


It was to be six years before Lord 
Brougham, who did not die until 
1868, was to be “fatally” affected 
by any adverse conjunction of the 
planets. 

After reading these and other pre- 
dictions, which proved nothing 
either for or against the issue of 
libel, the plaintiff launched into a 
description of his famous crystal 
ball. It had not been used much of 
recent years, he told the court, be- 
cause of a lack of mediums. He ad- 
mitted that he had used young chil- 
dren on occasion, but recently had 
been able to secure the services of 
four adults who, when in the proper 
condition of receptivity, had de- 
scribed certain Biblical scenes with 
remarkable vividness. These includ- 
ed the miracle of the five loaves and 
two small fishes, and a vision of 
Judas Iscariot in person, who stated 
that he was very wretched in hell 
and pleaded to be released from the 
crystal so that he might be “hap- 
pier” again. 

To the amused interest of his au- 
dience, Morrison explained that the 
crystal ball had come from the ef- 
fects of the late Lady Blessington 
and that he had bought it in 1849 
from a London dealer. The ball 
was produced and put in evidence. 
It was three or four inches in diam- 
eter, suspended by ribbons and kept 
in a plush-lined box. The Chief 
Justice examined it and peered into 
it and then ordered it passed among 
the members of the jury. As no 
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one seemed to be in a proper state 
of mind to discover any of the 
visions which the crystal was sup- 
posed to contain, the Chief Justice 
suggested that it be passed to mem- 
bers of the bar. 

The plaintiff, who had been 
watching these proceedings and the 
suppressed merriment which they 
aroused with considerable distaste, 
now continued his testimony by 
stating that the first person who 
had claimed to see visions in the 
crystal was his son, a boy of thir- 
teen. The youngster had claimed 
to see several scenes from the Are- 
tic seas, which appeared to relate 
to the fate of the explorer, Sir John 
Franklin. Plaintiff, under his 
pseudonym of Zadkiel, had written 
an account of these visions, which 
had been published in the Athe- 
naeum. He was, he said, convinced 
of the supernatural powers of his 
crystal, provided the gazer to be in 
the proper spiritual condition to see 
the scenes which it portrayed. He 
admitted that he had never, himself, 
been able to see anything in it, but 
he named a number of other per- 
sons who had. These included not 
a few whose names were well 
known in London. Among them 
were Baron Bunsen, a prominent 
Bishop, an archdeacon, a member 
of Parliament, and many ladies of 
title. The defendant himself, said 
Morrison, had been a spectator at 
one of the exhibitions which he had 
given at a social gathering and had 
shown no indication at that time 
that he did not regard it as au- 
thentic. There had, indeed, been a 
period when Zadkiel and his exhi- 
bitions had been quite the rage in 
London society. 

The general impression which the 
plaintiff appears to have made up- 
on his hearers was that of a man 
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who sincerely believed in the super- 
natural powers of his crystal ball 
—a man who, perhaps, was not of 
entirely sound mind upon the sub- 
ject, but who nevertheless pursued 
his hobby with complete sincerity 
and without expectation of profit. 
For he testified, and on this point 
without contradiction, that he had 
never taken money for his exhibi- 
tions. Sometimes, he said in an- 
swer to questions as to the nature 
of the scenes disclosed in the crys- 
tal, they were of distant places 
which he himself had never seen, 
and sometimes of persons who had 
been long dead. Pencil sketches of 
some of these scenes and persons 
were presented in evidence and, 
with this, the plaintiff concluded 
his testimony. 


Sergeant Ballantyne, rising to 


commence his cross-examination, 
remarked that he did so with con- 
siderable trepidation. 


“The pur- 
pose of cross-examining,” he ex- 
plained, “is to demonstrate, if pos- 
sible, that the witness is lying; but 
in this case, should I succeed, who 
knows what powers of darkness I 
may bring down upon my unhappy 
head!” He picked up one of the 
sketches which purported to rep- 
resent the great Zadkiel himself, 
the genius of the crystal. It 
showed a figure dressed in full 
armor, standing in an impressive 
attitude. 

“Zadkiel looks here like a Knight 
Templar,” Sergeant Ballantyne re- 
marked. 

“So he is said to have appeared,” 
answered the witness. 

“Then here is Eve, as she seems 
to have appeared to the artist,” cen- 
tinued Ballantyne, picking up an- 
other sketch. 

“A spirit who called herself Eve,” 
replied the witness. 
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“Called herself?” exclaimed Bal- 
lantyne. “Do you think she told an 
untruth? I hope these spirits are 
not guilty of false pretenses?” 

“She represented herself as Eve,” 
answered the witness. 

“Exactly how did she do that?” 
inquired the Chief Justice. “Did she 
speak? I thought this was all a 
vision?” 

The witness explained that the 
characters did not actually speak, 
but that words and legends ap- 
peared, in the crystal, to be coming 
out of their mouths. 

Sergeant Ballantyne wanted to 
know in what language the legen- 
dary characters expressed them- 
selves. “In various languages,” 
said the witness, “principally Eng- 
lish, Persian, Turkish and Hebrew.” 
But he admitted that when the leg- 
ends appeared in languages other 
than English, nobody translated 
them. 

“What language did Eve use?” 
asked Ballantyne. “She is not gen- 
erally supposed to have under- 
stood English.” 

“English, I believe,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Here is one of Titania, as she 
appeared in a chariot,” continued 
Ballantyne, “and some of St. Luke 
as he appeared on several occa- 
sions. Now we have Shakespeare’s 
authority for Titania’s understand- 
ing English, but with regard to St. 
Luke it would be a question of great 
interest, for there is a controversy 
as to what language he wrote in.” 

The witness stated that both 
made use of the English language. 
Sergeant Ballantyne then took up 
the subject of the prophecies con- 
tained in the Almanac. 

“I never prophesy,” explained the 
witness. “I only predict.” 

“Well, how do you account for 
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the failure of your prediction of the 
death of Lord Brougham?” asked 
Sergeant Ballantyne. 

“I did not predict the death of 
Lord Brougham,” was the reply, “I 
never predict death—only the dan- 
ger of death. I said, ‘he is in dan- 
ger until his next birthday.’ ” 

“Oh, I see!” exclaimed Ballan- 
tyne. “He is in danger until his 
death, and then he is out of dan- 
ger!” 

The Chief Justice called a halt to 
this style of cross-examination, 
which was affording rather too 
much amusement for the specta- 
tors, and the plaintiff was directed 
to call his other witnesses. A num- 
ber of ladies, among whom were 
several from the nobility, took the 
witness stand and testified to the 
truth of the plaintiff’s contention 
that he had made no charge for ex- 
hibiting his crystal. One lady tes- 


tified that Zadkiel had informed 
her that she had seven guardian 


angels. She added dryly that it 
seeemed to her, at the time, like 
quite a large number. If the plain- 
tiff had expected to prove any suc- 
cessful “visions” by these witnesses, 
he was doomed to disappointment. 
One lady, asked on cross-examina- 
tion if she had made any inquiries 
of Zadkiel, replied, “Oh, dear no! I 
thought it such awful nonsense!” 
Some little interest was aroused 
when a witness testified that he had 
been at the home of Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton on an occasion when the 
crystal was exhibited and that a 
servant girl in the household looked 
into it and exclaimed that she saw 
a picture of a country-house. Asked 
to describe the house, the girl had 
given an accurate word-picture of 
Knobworth, Sir Edward’s country 


estate, which she had never seen. 


But the defense called Sir Edward 
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himself to explain this incident. 
He pointed out that, while it was 
true that the girl had never seen 
the house called “Knobworth,” she 
might easily have seen one of the 
engravings of it which he pos- 
sessed. Moreover, he said, the de- 
scription which the girl had given 
him had been so general that it 
had made no impression upon him 
at the time. Had the incident been 
in any way remarkable, he would 
certainly have made note of it, as 
he was greatly interested in the 
causes and effects of the seemingly 
supernatural—a fact to which any 
reader of Sir Edward’s works could 
have given eloquent testimony. 
One of the witnesses, a clergy- 
man, testified that the medium had 
claimed to see the clergyman’s son 
and wife, who were then in the 
West Indies, sitting in the patio of 
a large house, but the description 
of the scene was so vague that he 
was unable to state whether or not 
it could have been accurate. One 
witness, only, appeared to be a sin- 
cere believer. This was an old lady, 
not connected in any way with the 
plaintiff and not one of his medi- 
ums, who claimed that she had 
looked into the crystal and had seen 
a vision of her grandmother, who 
had been dead for fifty years. It 
was such a shock to her, she said, 
that she could never forget it. This 
lady said that she had also seen the 
man in armor, who was supposed 
to be the great Zadkiel himself, and 
a lady in pink. The crystal ball now 
reposed, with other exhibits, upon 
a table, and the Chief Justice point- 
ed it out to the witness and asked 
if that was the same crystal in 
which she had seen her grand- 
mother. She replied that, to the 
best of her knowledge, it was. She 
was asked to look into it again and 
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report what she saw to the court 
and jury, but she refused indignant- 
ly. It was, she declared, “much too 
solemn a matter!” 

Another rather interesting wit- 
ness was the Earl of Wilton, who 
was recognized by many of those 
present as the same gentleman who, 
only two days before, had appeared 
in the same court as a joint defend- 
ant with Viscount Cumbermere and 
General Peel, the former Secretary 
of War. The three eminent gentle- 
men were accused by a certain Col- 
onel Dickson of having conspired 
to have him ousted from the com- 
mand of his regiment and of hay- 
ing, to this end, trumped up cer- 
tain false and malicious charges 
against him. The witness admitted 
that he had consulted the crystal 
ball on several occasions; but he 
denied, to the entertainment of his 
hearers, Sergeant Ballantyne’s sug- 
gestion that perhaps he might have 
seen some particular “conjunction” 
or “combination” therein in which 
he himself might be involved. 

Sergeant Ballantyne called no 
witnesses for the defendant. Re- 
marking that the plaintiff no doubt 
regarded Sergeant Shee, whose bril- 
liant opening had so impressed the 
court and jury, as his “bright, par- 
ticular star,” and cared nothing 
whatsoever for any other planetary 
conjunction, he launched into a re- 
view of the evidence which left 
many of his hearers convulsed with 
merriment. The plaintiff, he point- 
ed out, had predicted the deaths of 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Broug- 
ham, but happily for England they 
had both survived. The “lusty- 
minded statesman,” as Kinglake 
characterized Palmerston, no doubt 
cared more for combinations in Par- 
liament than for combinations of 
planets. “Has the plaintiff, I won- 


der,” demanded Ballantyne, “con- 
sulted the stars as to the result of 
this trial? Has he found that Mars 
crossed Venus or if Saturn is in the 
ascendant?” 

“I fancy,” interrupted the Chief 
Justice, “he will think he is in Scor- 
pio.” 

But when the time came for his 
charge to the jury, the remarks of 
the Chief Justice were quite to the 
point and are an excellent example 
of conciseness and adherence to the 
principles of the English law. The 
plaintiff was not to be laughed out 
of court simply because he had 
demonstrated himself to be a fanatic 
whom it was difficult to take seri- 
ously. The science of astrology was 
not on trial, nor was it material 
whether the plaintiff’s readings of 
the stars had been true or false. 
There was no law of England which 
prohibited the publication and sale 
of an almanac, as such. Also, there 
was a wide difference between be- 
ing a charlatan and a rogue. The 
plaintiff had been accused of taking 
money for his exhibitions, but no 
proof had been presented that he 
had ever done so. Hence it was not 
important whether the crystal told 
the truth or not, or whether it told 
anything at all. In so far as that ac- 
cusation was concerned, the plain- 
tiff had been libeled and was en- 
titled to a verdict. 

After this charge it took only a 
few minutes’ deliberation for the 
jury to bring in a verdict of twenty 
shillings damages. The court re- 
fused to award costs and left each 
side to pay its own expenses, so that 
to the impartial observer the whole 
affair seems to have been somewhat 
of a tempest in a teapot and to have 
benefited no one except, possibly, 
the two eminent advocates who rep- 
resented the respective parties. 





JUST LIKE YOUR FATHER 


By Patricia DENNING 


ERBERT MOSSOP sat through 

the tenth victory assembly of 
the year and writhed internally. 
The senior boys behind him kept 
talking despite his thick-spectacled 
attempts to glare at them. But it 
wasn’t that so much. Nor was it the 
nauseating habit the girls had of 
breathing out long adoring sighs 
every time the speaker smiled. It 
was just that this speaker, like 
every other bemedaled young vet- 
eran, made him more keenly aware 
of his own inadequacy. 

This was one of his own boys, 
too, Si Abrams, a sensitive lad he 
had liked particularly, but he had 
avoided Si in the corridor just a 
little while ago. Somehow he could 
not face another uniform and be 
reminded that in this world of war 
he was a cipher, a zero, an utterly 
negative quality. At home, in a 
comfortable classroom, teaching 
participles and poetry while last 
year’s graduates went into the hell 
of the South Pacific jungles or 
inched their agonizing way through 
the mud-holes of Europe. 

Not that the boys were guilty of 
any platform heroics. On the con- 
trary. Si, like all the rest, was 
tongue-tied with modesty. Old Ful- 
lerton, the principal, was having a 
hard time dragging experiences out 
of him. And then suddenly toward 
the end of the assembly period Ful- 
lerton seemed to have hit on the 
right question. 

“Have you any advice, Si, on what. 
we of the home front can do to help 
a little more?” 


The effect was electrical. “Yes, 
I have.” The voice that had been 
barely audible projected itself into 
every corner. “I’m glad you asked 
that question, Mr. Fullerton. Some- 
thing happened a week ago that I 
can’t forget. It was the night I came 
home. A plaque was being unveiled 
at our synagogue in honor of a 
cousin of mine who died at Tarawa. 
The ceremony took place during a 
regular Friday service, but the 
American Legion Post was invited 
and there were as many Gentiles as 
Jews present.” 

He paused. Even the senior boys 
had stopped talking. 

“During the Rabbi’s speech there 
was a sudden crash and a groan 
right near me. It turned out that 
somebody had thrown a piece of ice 
through the window. It hit one of 
the men—a Gentile, too, ironically 
enough—in the head with such force 
that it knocked him out. Besides 
that, when we tried to open the 
doors, they were barred by a heavy 
strip of wood set through the brass 
door pulls. Of course, by the time 
we'd broken our way out, there was 
no one to be seen. But we suspect 
it was another case of rowdyism 
and racial hatred on the part of 
high school boys. 

“Believe me, it’s hard to come 
home from war and feel that all the 
battles were futile. If you want to 
do something, see that experiences 
like that don’t happen.” 

A murmur started in the audi- 
ence, spread, and grew to a cre- 
scendo. Mr. Fullerton quickly re- 
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covered the reins, his plump face 
pinker than ever, thanked Si for 
coming, and announced that it was 
time for classes. The assembly was 
over. 

But Herbert Mossop couldn’t for- 
get Si’s story or his drawn, tense 
look as he had told it. Fullerton had 
muffed a grand chance for following 
up the speech with a lesson in tol- 
erance. What if the assembly did 
run overtime? 

Back in his room he glanced at his 
own plans for the day and put them 
aside. This burning issue was vast- 
ly more important than subjective 
complements and soliloquys. For 
five periods he led discussions on 
the subject—tracked down preju- 
dices, talked about mental blind 
spots so large that they don’t per- 
mit us to see the facts, refuted argu- 
ments, proved that the Jews are not 
all capitalists nor all capitalists 
Jews, that Negroes are mentally 
equal to whites, that the Catholic 
hierarchy is not trying to get con- 
trol of our government. Over and 
over he emphasized the dignity and 
brotherhood of man, the need for 
stemming the tide of hatred rising 
in our country. 

Toward the end of the last period 
his enthusiasm had risen to the 
point of eloquence. “This is Friday. 
No doubt again tonight there will be 
services in the temple that was so 
outraged a week ago. If we had a 
handful of public-spirited, broad- 
minded citizens in this community 
who would form a band of vigi- 
lantes and patrol that neighborhood, 
there would be no such desecration.” 

A burly senior in a red football 
Sweater stretched lazily. “Why 
don’t you men teachers form a band 
like that?” The class guffawed. 

Herbert snapped at them. “That’s 
not funny. It’s an excellent idea.” 


But when the dismissal bell rang, 
they were still laughing. So they 
thought it amusing! Before his 
courage had a chance to ebb, Her- 
bert headed for the office. The sec- 
retary admitted him to the inner 
sanctum. Mr. Fullerton was at his 
desk writing importantly. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Herbert wavered in front of the 
desk, waiting for him to look up. 
By-and-by he gave a nervous, tenta- 
tive little cough. 

Mr. Fullerton laid dcwn his pen 
and smiled benevolently. “What 
can I do for you, Mossop?” 

“It’s about that synagogue af- 
fair,” Herbert began. “I suspect it 
may have been our own students 
and I—I believe we ought to do 
something about it.” His heart was 
pumping blood to his head twice as 
fast as it should and his legs felt 
uncertain, but after the opening, he 
plunged ahead. “If you’d call a 
meeting of the men teachers, I think 
we could form a group to keep an 
eye on that section until this feel- 
ing dies down.” 

Mr. Fullerton leaned forward 
looking interested, his mouth 
pursed, considering, his finger-tips 
pressed together. When Herbert 
had finished, he gave a benign smile. 

“Excellent idea, Mossop, excel- 
lent—but on the radical side. We 
have to consider ourselves, too, you 
know. Mustn’t overstep the bounds. 
Matter for the police, really. The 
Board of Education wouldn’t like it, 
I’m afraid. Is that all?” 

He turned back to his letter. 

Herbert walked out feeling like 
a thermometer that is ready to 
burst out of the top of its tube. 
“The Board of Education wouldn’t 
like it!” The old pussy-foot! Why 
didn’t he come out and say it? Tol- 
erance is all right to sermonize 
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over, but we mustn’t offend any- 
one by doing something concrete 
about it. The really nice genteel 
people in town don’t care for the 
Jews. So we mustn’t identify our- 
selves with the groups that are ac- 
tively fighting anti-Semitism, or 
we'll make ourselves unpopular. 

And why hadn’t he, Herbert Mos- 
sop, told the old hypocrite just what 
he thought, instead of backing down 
as if he tacitly agreed? Because— 
all the fire died out of him—be- 
cause he was afraid. He needed to 
keep his job. There were Nancy 
and Bud to think about. In fact, 
though he hadn’t told them, he was 
aspiring to be appointed head of 
his department. Not that a Catho- 
lic had much chance, but what 
feeble opportunity there was would 
be snuffed out if he antagonized 
Fullerton. 

He dragged himself home, tired 
with defeat. And to make things 
worse Nancy was in a mood of high 
elation. 

“Guess what!” she greeted him at 
the door. “Joe’s been made a 
major!” 

He tried to respond with an en- 
thusiastic smile, but there was no 
warmth behind it. 

“After all,” he told himself, “I 
ought to be glad for Nancy’s sake 
that her brother’s a success. Should 
be one hero in every family these 
days and she certainly can’t brag 
about her husband.” 

But somehow he couldn’t bring 
himself to say anything and when 
Nancy looked at him queerly and 
stopped her bright chatter about 
Joe, he felt cheap and small. Bud’s 
conversation at the dinner table ir- 
ritated him, too. 


“Dad, it’d be pretty hard for a. 


freshman to make the debating team 
at school, wouldn’t it?” 
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“Certainly would, Bud. Why?” 

Bud looked relieved. “I just 
wanted to be sure. Mom thinks as 
long as I’m not built for sports, | 
should try out for that, but I’m 
scared.” 

Herbert looked at him—a replica 
of himself, feeble chin, thick 
glasses and all. Why couldn’t the 
child have taken after his mother’s 
family? Nancy caught his eye. 
He knew what was in her mind, 
that he should persuade Bud to try, 
but he shrugged his shoulders. 
After all, who was he to tell some- 
one else to swallow fear? 

The meal ended in strained si- 
lence. Herbert was glad to escape 
to the solitude of the living room 
while Bud helped his mother with 
the dishes. He couldn’t quite lose 
himself in the evening paper, 
though. Their voices kept drifting 
in from the kitchen. 

“You have a good mind and a 
good voice, Bud, and I know you 
want to try out or you’d never have 
mentioned it.” 

“But Mom—all those faces star- 
ing up. My knees’d turn to soup.” 

“Well, they'll do it all your life 
if you don’t start conquering them.” 

“I can’t, Mom. I can’t even think 
about it. I’m afraid!” 

Herbert put the paper down. He 
could hear the terror in his young- 
ster’s voice and his own face puck- 
ered as if he were going to cry. 

And then came Nancy’s voice— 
clear, cutting, and without an 
ounce of sympathy in it. “Afraid! 
Nonsense! You’re just like your 
father.” 

Herbert couldn’t bear to hear any 
more. He flung the paper down, 
got into his coat, hat, and over- 
shoes and slammed the door behind 
him. It was snowing hard, but he 
had to get out and walk—some- 
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where, anywhere. In the eyes of 
Nancy and the boy at least he had 
always felt he retained some sem- 
blance of manhood—but now! If 
they had ceased completely to be- 
lieve in him, if Nancy had started 
holding him up as an object of scorn 
for his own son— 

He scarcely realized in what di- 
rection he was walking until he 
found himself in the vicinity of the 
synagogue. Well, why not? He’d 
see if anything was going on around 
there. No danger if he minded his 
own business, surely. 

There wasn’t another soul on the 
street, but there were cars parked 
in front of the building and a sort 
of mournful singing came from the 
lighted interior. Herbert found it 
faintly comforting. He began to 
walk up and down, thinking. The 
whole Schoolmasters’ Association 
might have taken turns here to- 
night if he hadn’t been afraid to 
talk up to old Fullerton. If he 
hadn’t been afraid—that had been 
the trouble from the start. He had 
never dared to take a chance on 
anything—cutting loose from this 
blind alley job of his, for instance. 
Radio might have had an opening 
for him once. He could read dra- 
matically. And now all the other 
men his age were in war work, if 
not in the service itself. The army 
of course would have been unthink- 
able, even if his sight were O.K. 
He’d never have had the nerve. 
He could face a werewolf or a 
dragon or the whole Assyrian army 
on the printed page and revel in it 
—but a live German or Japanese— 
never! And it got under a man’s 
skin to be forced to admit to him- 
self that he was a coward and a 
failure compared with nineteen 
year old boys he’d taught—like Si 
Abrams. 
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It was getting colder. The snow 
crunched and creaked as he paced 
back and forth, and more of it kept 
falling, blowing blindingly across 
his path, sifting inside his coat col- 
lar. Much as he hated facing Nancy 
and Bud, he began to think of go- 
ing home when he saw a group ap- 
proaching. What with the blinding 
snow and the tricks his eyes played, 
there could be five or twenty. They 
were talking loudly. One of them 
threw a snowball, but it fell short 
of the synagogue. His heart swelled 
into a great flabby mass that palpi- 
tated against his chest. All he need- 
ed to do was turn around and walk 
toward home. It was as simple as 
that. No one had appointed him 
as guardian here. Chances were no 
one had seen him walking here at 
all. He’d be powerless against these 
big ruffians anyway. And think of 
the indignity of the situation if they 
beat him up or stood him on his 
head in a snowbank. 

Trickles of icy perspiration start- 
ed coursing down his back and 
chest, but “Just like your father” 
kept rearing up in his conscious- 
ness. He stood still and waited. 

“Holy Mary, Mother of God—” 
Were they men or snow-covered 
monsters of his imagination, grow- 
ing to gigantic proportions as they 
approached? One of them took up 
the chant that was coming from the 
synagogue and wailed in imitation. 
Herbert stood frozen to the spot 
with a combination of cold, terror, 
and determination. “Pray for us 
sinners now—now, please dear 
Mother, for the weakest of your 
sons—” 

And then when they were almost 
upon him one of them said, “Pipe 
down. There’s Herbie Mossop.” 

And Herbert found himself sur- 
rounded by familiar red sweaters 














and friendly, sheepish grins. His 
heart skipped a beat, then gradu- 
ally slowed. 

“Golly, Mr. Mossop, I didn’t think 
you’d carry out my suggestion all 
alone.” 

“Say, that took guts. What if 
there’d been some trouble?” 

“Wouldn’t the rest of them men 
back you up?” 

Herbert responded with a ques- 
tion of his own. “Will you tell me 
what you’re doing here?” His 
knees were returning to normalcy. 

They looked at each other fool- 
ishly. Then one admitted, “Well, 
we thought we’d have some fun with 
the men teachers if we found them 
here — you know, snowball ’em, 
scare ’em or something.” 

“But gee, finding you holding the 
fort alone makes a fellow feel 
like—” 

“Yeah—like we oughta do some- 
thing about it.” 

They stood awkwardly kicking 
the snow around. 

“Especially, well, after every- 
thing you said today about ‘stamp- 
ing out the first fires of anti- 
Semitism lest they destroy us all.’” 

“And about so many people ‘un- 
witting accomplices to totil—totali 
—well, anyhow, to Hitler.’” 

“So how about us taking over? 
You done your share.” 

Herbert looked from one face to 
the other. They really meant to 
stay. 

He patted the nearest back. “For 
this relief much thanks, boys,” he 
said and turned toward home. 

He wished he could believe that 
they had been moved by what he 
had said today, that he had stirred 
some social consciousness in them. 
It was a warming idea, but proba- 
bly a naive one. They had come in 
a spirit of fun and had felt sorry 
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for his feeble attempt at preserving 
order. That was all. He was be. 
ginning to shiver again when a car 
drew up to the curb and a uniform 
came toward him. He had to blink 
hard against the snow before he 
recognized Si Abrams. This time 
he couldn’t escape him. 

“Mr. Mossop, I was hoping to 
catch you. I just came out of the 
synagogue and found your kids 
patrolling the block. That was a 
marvelous thing for you to do.” 

Herbert protested. “But I didn’t 
organize them. It was quite an 
accident.” 

“Not a bit of it. Those kids may 
act off-hand about the business, but 
believe me, you’ve sown some good 
seeds there. I talked to them and 
they know what it’s all about. 
Say, how about a cup of coffee? 
You look pretty chilled.” 

There was a lunch spot at the 
corner with steamy windows and 
high-backed booths inside. There 
was something about those booths 
that invited confidences. Or per- 
haps it was the comforting heat 
of the coffee or the half-admir- 
ing, half-sympathetic look in Si 
Abrams’ eyes across the table. 
Whatever it was, Herbert found 
himself in the ridiculous situation 
of wanting to tell this lad his 
troubles—about Fullerton and the 
war and Nancy and Bud. About all 
the big things he had hoped to be- 
come and about the way they had 
shrunk and dwindled and dwarfed 
themselves into what he was now— 
a miserable caricature of a man. 

So when Si said, “I wanted to see 
you this morning, Mr. Mossop, but 
you walked by me in the corridor 
as if you didn’t remember me—” 

Herbert admitted, “I know it, Si. 
It was childish of me, but I—just 
couldn’t face another hero.” 
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Si smiled apologetically, “Oh, I 
know how you feel. All you older 
fellows would like to be in it your- 
selves.” 

“No, that’s not it.” Herbert re- 
fused to be misunderstood. “The 
fact is, Si, I’d probably go A.W.O.L. 
at the first shot.” 

He waited for a look of shock on 
the young chap’s face. None ap- 
peared. 

“Sure. I know that feeling, too.” 

“You!” Herbert’s eyes popped 
behind his glasses. “You with your 
Purple Heart and your Oak Leaf 
clusters and what not!” 

“You bet. It’s tough on those of 
us with imagination. Takes a 
pretty thick skin to face it. And 
that’s what I wanted to tell you this 
morning—that, believe it or not, 
every time I go into action I can 
hear your voice saying, ‘Cowards 
die many times before their deaths. 
The valiant never taste of death but 
once.’ That was way back in Sopho- 
more English, but you certainly put 
it across. It’s like a needleful in 
the arm every time. 

“You may not know it, but you’re 
helping to win this war by just such 
remote control as that, sir. And 
the kind of stuff you did tonight is 
going to help keep the peace.” He 
looked at his watch suddenly. 
“Sorry, but I’ve got to dash. Like 
to give you a lift, only I’m due to 
speak over WBN in ten minutes.” 

And he was gone. 

Herbert sat there over his empty 
coffee cup staring at the back of the 
booth but seeing visions—visions of 
his boys on the beach-heads and 
battlefields of both hemispheres. 
Could it be true? Was he there 
with them, by proxy as it were, 
helping the fight because words that 
he had taught or spoken had stirred 
their hearts? 
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When he got up to go, his shoul- 
ders were squarer than they’d been 
in a long time. They didn’t start 
to droop until half an hour later 
when he reached home. He opened 
the front door quietly. If he could 
just sneak upstairs before they 
heard him and robbed him of this 
newly kindled spark of self-esteem. 
But Bud came whooping into the 
hall to greet him. 

“Hi, Dad! Are you ever the civic 
character!” 

And Nancy followed, her face 
flushed, and smiling. “I hope you 
heard the broadcast, dear.” 

Herbert stopped with one over- 
shoe off. “What broadcast?” 

“You mean you don’t know, Dad? 
Why, just now—Si Abrams, the guy 
that was at school this morning. 
And when they asked him about 
himself, he talked all about you in- 
stead—inspiring the kids, parading 
around the synagogue all alone and 
stuff!” 

- “Such a fine, brave thing for you 
to do, Herb.” 

He hadn’t seen Nancy’s eyes shine 
at him moistly like that in years. 
The room was swimming. He sat 
down to take the other overshoe 
off. WBN, Si had said. Why, the 
whole school would know about it. 
The whole city! Fullerton, too. 
Meant he wouldn’t get that promo- 
tion, but strangely enough he didn’t 
care. This was even better than 
talking back to the old pharisee. 
He had defied him openly. Some- 
thing told Herbert he’d never be 
afraid again. 

Bud broke into the midst of his 
exhilaration. “You know, Dad, I 
think I will try out for that debating 
team after all. Ought to make it 
if what Mom keeps telling me is 
true.” 

For a second Herbert’s jaws con- 
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stricted and the glory of his excite- 
ment dimmed. Then he looked over 
the boy’s head to Nancy’s eyes. 
They were smiling at him confi- 
dently, proudly. 

“He has your eloquence,” she 
said, “and your courage. Moral 
courage to say what he believes and 
physical courage to carry it out, 


That I live: 
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WHO WROUGHT THIS? 


By SIsTeR MICHAEL Marie, I.W.B:S. 


9TF'US but to question 


too. Bud thinks he’s timid because 
he’s tense and nervous about doing 
things. But it’s the tenseness of 
the race horse, the fellow who gets 
places because he is keyed up.” 
She put a loving arm around each 
of them. “I know Bud’ll make good 
at whatever he tries, darling. He’s 
just like his father.” 


Each shattered blossom, 
And each broken leaf. 


Why tears 


In this starlit haze of beauty 
And that spangled sorrow 

In those rift of hills? 

Whence all the sweetness 

In the spring heart of the year 
And the bitter star of longing 

In the night world’s dusky hair? 
Who wrought this stinging rapture 
Whose fingers clutch 

From out the softness 

Of a dear, small hand, 

And sings within the echo 

Of a long loved voice? 

Who dared to dream 

This wonder and despair, 

This sadness and this gladness 


Into harmony? 
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CHRIST IN BUCHENWALD 


By JoHN M. OESTERREICHER 


6¢JESUS is at the center of all 

things. He bears all, endures 
all, suffers all. It is impossible to 
strike any man without striking 
Him, to degrade anyone whatever 
without degrading Him, to curse or 
kill anyone, whoever he may be, 
and not curse or kill Him. The 
vilest knave must needs borrow the 
Face of Christ to receive a slap, it 
matters not from whose hand. Else 
the blow could never reach him; 
suspended it would remain in the 
void between the planets, for age on 
age, until it meet the Face that par- 
dons.” 

This, Léon Bloy’s great thought, 
came to my mind on reading Canon 
Leonhard Steinwender’s moving ac- 
count of his two years in the horror 
camp of Buchenwald, _ entitled 
Christ in the Concentration Camp. 
The seemingly senseless suffering 
in these confines of torture can be 
borne only in the knowledge that all 
human affliction is linked to Christ’s 
Passion, and hence to our Redemp- 
tion. God-made-Man having given 
Himself to torment, is present in 
every human creature put to indig- 
nity or made the prey of pain. 

Christ was in the concentration 
camps as the Great Sufferer; it is 
rather of Christ the Comforter that 
Father Steinwender speaks. Barbed 
wire, proof against man’s efforts at 
penetration, was no barrier to 
grace. Although the S.S. policing 
the camp did all they could to 


1Leonhard Steinwender, Christus im KZ. 
Otto Mueller Verlag, Salzburg, 1946. 


smother religious life, the spirit tri- 
umphed. The difficulties seemed 
insurmountable, and yet those who 
believed found ways to congregate. 
Every weekday was filled with toil; 
Sunday forenoon had to be given to 
“voluntary” labor. Often the few 
hours of the afternoon were con- 
sumed by clothing inspection, puni- 
tive assemblies, or other chicanery. 
Still the little Church of Buchen- 
wald found time to gather for 
prayer. Her members had to be 
on constant watch, not only against 
the guards, but against informers 
who hoped so to lessen their own 
hardships. And in all the barracks 
and buildings, there was no room 
for worship, so they met around a 
tree stump or in a hidden spot be- 
hind their quarters—once even, in 
the workshop of a Communist fel- 
low-prisoner. Repeatedly they had 
to change their place of prayer, and 
always to camouflage their Sunday 
service. To mislead their guards, 
they seated themselves casually or 
strolled along the road; _ they 
smoked cigarettes, when they were 
to be had. 

In all the camp, there was neither 
altar nor crucifix, neither sacred 
vessels nor religious pictures. Scrip- 
ture, Breviary, Missal, were forbid- 
den books. But one day a small 
relic, lost in the camp by a devout 
gypsy, was found by an atheist 
prisoner; seeing “no use for that 
rubbish,” as he said, he turned it 
over to the priest. The small com- 
munity was to cherish it as their 
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“altar.” After weeks and months 
of cudgeling their memories, Father 
Steinwender, with the help of two 
fellow-priests, succeeded in setting 
down the Ordinary of the Mass, 
from Introibo ad altare Dei to the 
final Deo gratias. On Christmas, 
1939, he gave the little notebook 
to the friend who had conceived the 
idea. Translated into German, this 
camp-Missal became a fount of 
strength and peace for all who were 
allowed to listen. 

Not once during the two years 
Father Steinwender passed in 
Buchenwald could the Holy Sacri- 
fice be offered. The only Sacra- 
ment left to the small community 
was the Sacrament of Penance. In 
a quiet hiding place in the forest, 
or under a tree by the side of the 
road, often interrupted by the jests 
and complaints of passersby, many 
regularly confessed their sins to the 
priest, some for the first time in 
twenty years. The herding together 
of prisoners, resulting in absence 
of freedom or quiet for recollection, 
in utter lack of privacy and of 
sacred atmosphere, were all de- 
signed to starve what is distinctive- 
ly human in man, to hinder above 
all the movements of the Spirit. 
Nevertheless, the power of the Sac- 
rament endured and vanquished. 

Deprived of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the Church at Buchenwald 
was none the less sacramental in 
character. She was in communion 
with her Lord, and her members 
each with the other. Brethren in a 
common woe, Cabinet Minister and 
farmer, intellectual and worker, 
were bound together by a shared 
faith, by the same trust in God’s 
Providence. Almost all who wore 


the prison garb were linked by com- 
radeship, but those who were par- 
takers of the Church’s life were 
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welded by a deeper bond. They 
were, as the author says, like the 
first community at Jerusalem, “one 
heart and one soul.” 

There were many priests in Buch- 
enwald. Around each, a tiny con- 
gregation grew. They were of dif- 
ferent countries, Austrians, Ger- 
mans, Czechs, and Poles. Although 
nationalities were separated, they 
made a point of crossing these 
“frontiers.” One day, fifty Polish 
army chaplains were transferred, 
contrary to International Law, from 
an Officers’ Camp to Buchenwald. 
Ignoring the decree which forbade 
visits to other barracks, Father 
Steinwender crept into their quar- 
ters to bring the greeting of their 
priestly confreres. He, an Austrian, 
told them of his fondness for the 
mountains of their homeland, and 
together they sang the melodies of 
Poland. 

Each carried the other’s burden; 
particularly did they try to ease the 
lot of those priests who, assigned to 
the Strafkompanie, the company of 
“refractory” prisoners, were forced 
to perform degrading tasks, and 
were allowed little even of the 
camp’s meager diet. On Sunday, 
while the rest ate their noonday 
meal, the members of this penal bat- 
talion stood, in all weathers, hun- 
gry at the door. Most of the time 
it was only a crust that could be 
smuggled to them, but this poor ra- 
tion seemed rich to them, for love 
multiplies bread. 

So diabolical a hatred for the 
Church possessed the Nazis that 
they carried their campaign to wipe 
out Christianity even to the concen- 
tration camps. There the Gospel 
was no longer a danger to their po- 
litical rule; still they “banned” the 
Gospel’s power. The slightest ex- 
ercise of pastoral care was visited 
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by capital punishment, needless to 
say, without hearing or appeal. 
Father Steinwender relates the 
story of a Tyrolese priest, Martin 
Neuruhrer. A prisoner had ap- 
proached him to be reconciled to 
the Church. Though he was cau- 
tioned by Father Steinwender to be- 
ware of a trap, in his joy at having 
found a soul, he went ahead and 
was betrayed; he had fallen into the 
hands of an agent provocateur. He 
was thrown into the Bunker, the 
notorious camp jail, where the un- 
submissive received “special treat- 
ment.” Forty-eight hours later, 
Father Neuruhrer was dead. The 
commandant of the camp was not 
sated with the blood of one victim; 
another priest, against whom no 
charge was made, was imprisoned 
with him, and killed a few days 
later. Victims of a hireling, they 


had not died in vain; before the in- 
mates of the camp, they bore wit- 


ness to priestly readiness to serve. 

Death’s daily harvest was great. 
Many were shot furtively; others 
were literally worked to death— 
laboring in the stone quarries, many 
were compelled to carry overpower- 
ing loads, and beneath these bur- 
dens they were forced to run until 
they dropped in exhaustion. Small 
wonder that under such and similar 
circumstances, these, and all the 
prisoners, were sometimes tempted 
to make a quick end of their tor- 
ments! Often, a member of his con- 
gregation would come to Father 
Steinwender to unburden his heart. 
He might arrive with: “I can’t go on 
any longer. I will pretend to es- 
cape in order to be shot,” but it was 
with: “No fear! I shan’t do it,” that 
he left. Between one and the other 
was spent many a night hour in 
which the priest spoke of God’s 
Providence and Mercy, of resigna- 
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tion and fortitude. “When we 
parted,” he relates, “our heads were 
clear and our hearts firm, as Nico- 
demus must have felt on leaving the 
Lord, for Christ met us in this hour 
of struggle.” 

No last rites could be adminis- 
tered, but when the priests of the 
camp whispered, from however far 
off: “Go forth, Christian soul, from 
this world . . . I commend thee, 
dearly beloved brother, to Almighty 
God . . . May the splendid company 
of angels meet thy soul, .. .” it was 
the Church herself who attended 
the dying. No funeral service was 
allowed, but when, in the evening, 
after the death of a comrade, they 
prayed: “Eternal rest grant unto 
him, O Lord,” Mother Church bless- 
ed his parting. 

It was the fellowship that springs 
from the Communion of Saints that 
upheld and uplifted them, in life 
and in death. They thought often 
of the bells at home, calling the peo- 
ple to Mass; they pictured their 
kinsfolk and friends walking to the 
church, and they knew they were 
kept in their prayers. Baron 
Gautsch, formerly head of the De- 
partment of Security in Lower Aus- 
tria, and then a prisoner, would at 
times remind his friends: “Today 
the Church celebrates the feast of 
this-or-that saint.” When Colonel 
Bechinie and Father Schroffner 
were thrown into the Bunker, 
through the iron bars one could 
hear these two, strangers become 
fast friends, calling on our Blessed 
Mother: “Hail Mary .. . pray for 
us sinners now and at the hour of 
our death.” Their prayers and hers 
made a cruel death sweet. 

St. Augustine once wrote: “Two 
loves have created two cities: love 
of self, to the contempt of God, the 
earthly city; love of God, to the con- 
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tempt of self, the heavenly city.” 
Here at Buchenwald were the two 
cities pitted against each other. One 
was at the tide of power, the other 
cast to the ground, but how impo- 
tent was brute force in battle with 
the moral heroism of many of the 
prisoners. The Nazis tried every 
means to hurt those whom they had 
taken into “protective custody.” 
The mere confinement had been 
made ground for divorce; often a 
prisoner’s wife was prodded until 
she consented to the dissolution of 
their marriage. For many a pris- 
oner, the last stronghold of happi- 
ness seemed fallen when he was 
called to the Registry Office and 
without premonition, was informed 
his wife had left him. Father Stein- 
wender speaks of a prisoner, crimi- 
nal rather than political, who, hav- 
ing heard this dismaying news, 
wrote a poem recalling past joys, 
and closing: “In this hour I pray 
for thy happiness and thee.” 

On May 1, 1938, the prisoners 
were compelled for the first time 
to be present at the raising of the 
Nazi flag. In the midst of a great 
hush, the order sounded: “Caps 
off!” Near the commanding officer 
stood a Protestant minister, Pastor 
Schneider, who refused to salute 
the swastika, knowing it to be an 
anti-Christian symbol. With head 
covered and neck unbowed, he 
stood, a silent protest. At once 
guards dragged him to the Bunker, 
where he underwent thirteen 
months of unthinkable torture, end- 
ed only by death. But all the 
tortures could not quench the fire 
of his soul. Although the scanty 
fare in the Bunker was scarcely 
enough for life, he fasted on Fri- 
day, the day of our Lord’s death. 
Mornings and evenings, assembled 
for roll call, the prisoners would 
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hear the voice of the courageous 
preacher. More than once, he 
threw the charge into the com- 
mander’s face: “You are a mass- 
murderer. I accuse you before the 
tribunal of the Eternal God. I ac- 
cuse you of murdering these pris- 
oners. ...” And here he would 
name those who had been slain in 
the last weeks. On feast days, he 
would try to preach. But he was 
never able to say more than a few 
words; no sooner had he begun 
than he was overpowered by his 
guards. On Easter Day, for exam- 
ple, his voice rang out: “Thus say- 
eth the Lord: I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.” To the prisoners, 
his was a voice from another world, 
pronouncing the doom of Anti- 
christ. 

It was the Nazi design to exter- 
minate all Jewish prisoners who 
were not able to procure visas for 
countries of refuge, and the “storm 
against them raged with ruthless 
terror,” says Father Steinwender. 
Jewish and non-Jewish inmates of 
the camp saw each other only at 
work. While sawing and stacking 
wood, Father Steinwender met Al- 
bert Suess, formerly a Viennese 
journalist. They soon became close, 
drawn not:only by their common 
fate, but by their common interests, 
both having been writers. Albert 
Suess had never concerned himself 
with religious thought, not to speak 
of religious living. After many a 
disagreement, Father Steinwender 
was surprised to hear at Christmas- 
time, 1939, that his comrade was 
concerned with matters of religion; 
he feared this new interest was 
merely a literary whim. Because of 
a transfer from the wood yard, the 
two prisoners did not meet for 
many months. But on Holy Satur- 
day, Albert Suess came to see his 
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CHRIST IN BUCHENWALD 


priest-friend, and told him that in 
troubled and sleepless nights, he 
had resolved to become a Christian 
on his release from the camp. Again 
they lost sight of each other. A few 
days before the feast of the Ascen- 
sion, Albert Suess approached the 
priest secretly. Though a relatively 
young man, he was enfeebled as if 
with great age, but his eyes shone 
with the fire of determination. 
Without preamble he spoke: “Com- 
rade, I have made up my mind. I 
am certain I will not leave the camp 
alive, and my dream of being bap- 
tized in St. Stephen’s will not be 
fulfilled. I have a great request to 
make of you. Could you baptize 
me, here, in the camp?” 

Gladly, Father Steinwender con- 
sented, well knowing what it meant. 
The Baptism of a Jew in a concen- 
tration camp! Were it ever to be 
discovered, both would be faced 
with the most frightful reprisals. 
A few hours of under-cover instruc- 
tion convinced the priest that the 
soul of the convert was fully pre- 
pared for the reception of the Sacra- 
ment. He was to be baptized some- 
where in the forest on the Vigil of 
Pentecost. Another priest, Father 
Andreas Rieser, was to be godfather. 
When Father Steinwender told the 
catechumen of the arrangements, 
Albert Suess grasped both his 
hands, and with tears in his eyes ex- 
claimed: “Now I have found my 
peace!” The day before the Bap- 
tism, Father Steiawender was 
working in the S.S. quarters, and 
meditating on the words he would 
address to the neophyte. Suddenly 
there was a great shout, and a mo- 
ment later, Father Rieser burst into 
the room. “They have slain Al- 
bert,” he stammered. From the win- 
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dow, they looked out horror-strick- 
en on a group of Jewish stone-car- 
riers, a picture of nameless misery, 
and saw in their midst the bleeding 
body of Albert Suess. When he 
could not continue with his load, a 
guard had beaten him to death. Al- 
bert Suess had entered eternity bap- 
tized. Having wished to walk with 
the “Church in pilgrimage,” having 
been drawn to her by his faith, the 
earnest of his union, he became one 
with the Church Triumphant in the 
hour of his death. Father Stein- 
wender claims for him not only the 
Baptism of desire; he sees in his 
slaying the Baptism of blood. Al- 
bert Suess, who fell under the load 
he carried, was slain for no reason 
other than his weakness. To the 
Nazis, any failing in strength and 
vigor was a thorn in the flesh; it 
was a sore reminder that men are 
not gods, that they need grace. He 
who fell under the weight of his 
burden was to them an image of 
Christ in His weakness, of Christ 
Who bore our infirmities. 


As one who twice narrowly es- 
caped the tortures of the concentra- 
tion camp, I felt it a duty of grati- 
tude to report on Father Steinwen- 
der’s small book. One cannot finish 
it unaware that although Buchen- 
wald is of the past, the Church to- 
day walks an even steeper road of 
martyrdom; though these tortures 
are ended, still millions of innocents 
suffer. One cannot finish Christ in 
the Concentration Camp save with 
awe of and thankfulness to the 
mercilessly Merciful God, the One 
Who did not rescue the victims from 
the hands of their oppressors, but 
transformed their suffering into 
triumph. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A PIONEER CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


ATHERINE JOSEPHINE ME- 
HEGAN was as daring as any 
pioneer, but she was the last to sus- 
pect it. She considered herself a 


“poor, insignificant, ignorant wo- 
man,” yet her name is associated 


with some of the most illustrious 
in the early American Church. Born 
on February 19, 1847, in County 
Cork, Ireland, the youngest of ten 
children, this frail, delicate child, 
with little formal education, was 
destined to collaborate with James 
Roosevelt Bayley, nephew of Mother 
Seton, and one of New York’s most 
cultured aristocrats, in the propaga- 
tion of the faith and the develop- 
ment of Catholic education in New 
Jersey. 

As famine-ravaged Ireland held 
no vision of the future for its youth, 
seventeen-year-old Catherine was 
among the thousands of immigrants 
who found refuge in New York in 
1842. By 1847-1848 the famine left 
Ireland almost depopulated. Many 
of the thousands that fled to New 
York were penniless, friendless, 
homeless, and sick. Among them 
were many orphans whose parents 


had died at sea or as a result of the 
famine. New York, a century ago, 
proud of her aristocratic families, 
puffed with the wealth of her ever- 
increasing commerce, and jealous of 
her bigoted Protestant leadership in 
social and political life, had little 
sympathy with the hordes of immi- 
grants from Ireland and the Con- 
tinent that daily asked for admit- 
tance. She gave little thought to 
their needs until their number in- 
creased to such an extent as to ren- 
der her incapable of absorbing 
them. She little guessed that out of 
their loyalty, industry, and creative 
genius she would one day become 
the cosmopolitan City of Dreams. 

Virtually nothing is known of 
Catherine’s early years in New 
York. But God was shaping His 
plans in a manner undreamed of 
by men. In 1842 James Roosevelt 
Bayley, a convert from the Church 
of England, was baptized in Rome. 
Having finished his theological stud- 
ies, he returned to New York in 
1844, and was ordained by Bishop 
Hughes. Within a few years he be- 
came the Bishop’s secretary. His 
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background, education, and train- 
ing rendered him _ exceptionally 
helpful to the Bishop in handling 
tactfully the daily increasing civic 
and social problems created by im- 
migration. 

One of the Bishop’s greatest prob- 
lems was to provide schools and 
asylums for the children. The small 
band of Sisters of Charity sent to 
New York in 1817 by Mother Seton 
could not possibly educate the hun- 
dreds of children nor care for the 
orphans whose plight in the great 
city was the most appealing of all. 
Schools could be opened gradually, 
but homes must be provided im- 
mediately. The problem of homes 
was further aggravated by the point 
in the Rule of the Sisters of Charity 
which forbade them to care for boys 
over ten years of age. But what was 
the Bishop to do with the boys? His 
fatherly heart would not permit him 
to turn them out on the street. There 
was nothing left to do but establish 
a community of Sisters for his own 
diocese. It was, therefore, arranged 
with the Superiors of the Sisters of 
Charity in Emmitsburg that those 
Sisters who wished to remain in New 
York to carry on this work were 
free to do so. The others would re- 
turn to Emmitsburg. On December 
30, 1846, the group remaining in 
New York were formed into a sepa- 
rate foundation, with Mother Eliz- 
abeth Boyle, one of Mother Seton’s 
first companions, as its first Mother. 
On February 13, 1846, they opened 
their novitiate at 35 East Broadway. 
Three days later three young wo- 
men begged the privilege of sharing 
the Sisters’ labors for these desti- 
tute children. The first name re- 
corded is that of Catherine Joseph- 
ine Mehegan, who upon receiving 
the habit became known as Sister 
Mary Xavier. Catherine became the 
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first Sister of Charity of the New 
York Community. The year 1947 
thus marks the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the opening of the no- 
vitiate of the New York Sisters of 
Charity and Catherine’s entrance 
into religion, two events which have 
proved so productive of good to the 
Church in both New York and New 
Jersey. 

The two short years of Cather- 
ine’s novitiate must have been 
crowded with interest, which quick- 
ened with loving anticipation the 
day of her profession. Living and 
working in close companionship 
with a woman like Mother Eliza- 
beth, she readily caught the spirit 
of a Sister of Charity and entered 
generously into all the Sisters’ ac- 
tivities. On March 25, 1849, she 
bound herself for life by the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
to serve Christ through His little 
ones. 

When Bishop Hughes founded 
Saint Vincent’s Hospital on All 
Saints’ Day, 1849, under the super- 
vision of his sister, Sister Angela 
Hughes, Sister Mary Xavier and two 
other Sisters formed her staff. The 
hospital accommodated thirty pa- 
tients, but in a short time even the 
corridors were lined with the sick 
poor. In the light of modern hos- 
pitalization, what must have been 
the poverty, inconvenience, and long 
hours of labors for these four pio- 
neer nurses! The years following 
Sister Mary Xavier’s service in the 
hospital, until her assignment in 
Newark, were spent in asylums in 
New York and Brooklyn. Such was 
her preparation for her life-work in 
New Jersey. 

When James Roosevelt Bayley 
was appointed to the newly erected 
Diocese of Newark, he found no ed- 
ucational institution in his diocese. 
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Confident that the faith was to be 
preserved through the children, he 
immediately applied to the New 
York Sisters of Charity for Sisters 
for schools and asylums in Newark 
and Paterson. Among those sent 
were Sister Mary Xavier to Newark 
and Sister Mary Catherine Nevin to 
Paterson, two names that would al- 
ways be associated with the found- 
ing of the New Jersey Sisters of 
Charity. 

From fruitless efforts to obtain 
more Sisters for his growing dio- 
cese, Bishop Bayley was convinced 
that he must establish his own com- 
munity. He sent the first five postu- 
lants to the Sisters of Charity in 
Cincinnati, where Mother Margaret 
Cecilia George, who had also been 
one of Mother Seton’s earliest com- 
panions, agreed to train them. In 
the meantime, he purchased the old 
Ward Mansion in Newark as the 
motherhouse, which he called “Saint 


Elizabeth’s after Mother Seton’s 


patroness.” As Mother Margaret’s 
plan to return with the novices did 
not materialize, the Bishop appealed 
through Archbishop Hughes to the 
New York Sisters for a Superior 
for his new community. On Septem- 
ber 24, 1849, Mother Angela ap- 
pointed Sister Mary Xavier as Su- 
perior and Sister Mary Catharine 
as her Assistant. Although Sister 
Mary Xavier was “young in years,” 
Mother Angela informed the Bishop, 
“she is mature in prudence and 
solid piety.” Five days later the 
novices returned to the new mother- 
house in Newark. That day, Septem- 
ber 29, 1859, was the beginning of 
those fifty-six years in which Sister 
Mary Xavier would mother the New 
Jersey Community and nurture its 
spiritual and material growth. Her 
spirit would breathe through more 
than one hundred of its institutions 
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in six States, in tropical island mis- 
sions, and even in distant China. 

As one of her major problems was 
that of financing the infant Commu- 
nity, during the first winter in New- 
ark she founded Saint Elizabeth’s 
Academy. By the following sum- 
mer the Community had outgrown 
the Ward Mansion, and a new home 
was found in Madison in what had 
been since 1856 the first Seton Hall 
College. Accompanied by her nov- 
ices, she took possession of the new 
motherhouse on the Feast of the 
Visitation, July 2, 1860. 

The new Saint Elizabeth’s now 
became the center of her activities. 
Here she opened a select school for 
girls, and another for little boys. 
Here the first novices pronounced 
their vows. To it postulants came 
with the one desire of being permit- 
ted to become Sisters of Charity. 
From it she sent them forth to 
schools and orphanages that sprang 
up all over the northern part of the 
State on an average of two a year. 
These were days full of quiet ac- 
tivity, without bustle or affectation. 
Training the young Community, 
organizing schools, writing to the 
Bishop or to the Governor of the 
State, supervising farm labor, 
building roads, landscaping proper- 
ty—all was done with natural dig- 
nity and affability, with that con- 
sciousness of a Presence in which 
self is lost. Her whole personality 
was marked by that simplicity 
which is the absence of wonder- 
ment, yet the embodiment of it. 
Gifted with a shrewd business sense, 
she could listen calmly while build- 
ers and architects wrangled, and 
then make a simple suggestion 
which helped to solve their difficul- 
ty. She had that foresight into to- 
morrow which sensed the necessity 
of mortgaging property to buy more 
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around her; which could remain 
unalarmed at the thought of bor- 
rowing thousands to erect buildings 
with not a penny in the Community 
treasury, but with great trust in the 
Providence of God. For “God alone” 
she dared to undertake magnificent 
projects undreamed of by less cour- 
ageous souls. 

In 1863 Bishop Bayley became 
greatly disturbed by the rumor that 
the New York Superiors might re- 
call Sister Mary Xavier. He, there- 
fore, wrote to Mother Jerome, beg- 
ging her not to think of recalling 
her as “she is admirably fitted for 
the place and our success so far, 
under many difficulties and disad- 
vantages, has been mainly owing to 
her. If she leaves, the whole work 
would be more than imperiled... . 
It is the only favor that I ever asked 
of the Sisters of Charity, that they 
would, for Mother Seton’s sake, give 
me a little shoot from the vine for 


my Diocese.” 

Mother Jerome’s reply left the 
Sisters “perfectly free to act, either 
to remain in Newark, or return to 


New York. In either case, they 
have our good wishes.” Sister Mary 
Xavier and Sister Mary Catharine 
set aside their Community in New 
York for the uncounted sacrifices 
demanded of them in propagating 
the faith in New Jersey. 

From henceforth Sister Mary 
Xavier would be known as Mother 
Xavier—truly a pioneer mother, 
whose home in the wilderness would 
rise in twenty years out of the val- 
ley at the foot of the hill to spires 
and towers at the summit. And 
now with a greater number of Sis- 
ters she would open hospitals, nur- 
series, a foundling, a home for 
business girls, and a home for the 
aged and the incurable. The won- 
der is that so frail a woman could 
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carry so great a burden, for the 
spiritual house she was building 
could not be neglected while she 
was erecting the material frame- 
work. 

Her chief duty as Mother was the 
spiritual development of her Com- 
munity. Because of her office her 
spiritual children held her in rev- 
erence, yet they always found her 
understanding of difficulties, and 
sympathetic and interested in the 
concerns of their families. With 
the erring she could be severe and 
firm, but with a mother’s heart she 
would excuse their faults to those 
outside the household. With moth- 
erly solicitude she tried to preserve 
their health, invariably inquiring 
about it in her letters to local supe- 
riors, and sometimes informing pas- 
tors that they must not teach in 
damp or poorly ventilated basement 
classrooms. 

Like all pioneer mothers she ex- 
pected her daughters to be sturdy 
in virtue, to be spiritually free 
through detachment and poverty, to 
be strong of soul through prayer 
and humility, while she gave them 
their Mother’s example to follow: 
“IT ask you to do no more than I do 
myself; I simply try to observe the 
Rule.” Because of her detachment 
she was sometimes accused of cold- 
ness of manner. But she was pleas- 
ant and enjoyed recreation, and 
was human enough when writing to 
a Sister at the motherhouse, while 
she was away on one of her visita- 
tions, to close her letter with a little 
note of triumph: “Tell Sister Mary 
Joseph that I played checkers to- 
day and beat Sister Agnes Maria.” © 
One can hear this little lady of 
eighty-three chuckling at her vic- 
tory over the local superior. Young 
people enjoyed her lightness of 
manner and found her interested in 
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their activities. A young cousin 
from the West who visited her about 
the time of her golden jubilee wrote 
home pages and pages about this 
little blue-eyed woman, weighing 
about 100 pounds, who tripped 
downstairs so lightly, who laughed 
and chatted so easily, who inquired 
about his work, who waxed warm 
about national politics, the Cuban 
War, and William Jennings Bryan, 
—yes, and who gave him advice 
about marriage, warning him “nev- 
er to marry a flirt.” 

Nor did her advancing age ren- 
der her unmindful of still greater 
service needed for a progressing 
world. When high school educa- 
tion was not considered sufficient 
for girls in the “gay nineties,” she 
opened a college. She sent Sisters 
to secular universities to secure the 
necessary academic degrees. With- 
in a few years a dormitory with 
one hundred rooms, and the towers 
and turrets of a college hall looked 
over the valley. Beginning with 
four young ladies in 1899, St. Eliza- 
beth’s conferred on them in 1903 
the first degrees ever granted by a 
Catholic college for women in Amer- 
ica. Today it registers six hundred 
students. 

One of the ways in which God 
favors His intimate friends is to 
permit them to taste of His suffer- 
ings. What uncounted physical 
pains must have been the portion 
of so fragile a woman as Mother 
Xavier, living to ninety, and until 
a few weeks prior to her death, 
with the aid of an assistant, gov- 
erning a Community that had grown 
to about 1,400 members! And what 
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must have been that keener mental 
suffering caused by defection of 
members, misunderstandings with 
some of her closest friends, and 
calumny that would have demand- 
ed vindication in a less saintly soul! 
But relief she knew was bought only 
with patience and prayer, as she 
frequently reminded her daughters: 
“Have patience and be resigned to 
the Will of God, whatever may hap- 
pen to you.” So she took her 
troubles to God and to Our Lady, 
and to her special friend, St. Joseph, 
and out of her prayer came power 
and peace: “The storm evidently 
has blown over, and St. Joseph has 
once again shown himself our help- 
er in time of affliction. May he ever 
be praised and glorified.” 

Mother Xavier’s influence extend- 
ed far beyond her Community. She 
exerted “a mighty influence for 
good among priests and people.” 
Although she never traveled, ex- 
cept on business, many sought her 
advice. Priests, reverencing her 
opinion, often came with their 
problems, for she was, in the 
words of one of them, “a woman of 
great and exalted faith, intelligent, 
shrewd, full of a kind of saintly in- 
tuition; yet so humble, so gracious 
and simple, so touched with divine 
intimacies.” 

This year, 1947, commemorating 
the one hundredth anniversary of 
Mother Xavier’s entrance into re- 
ligion, reminds her daughters of 
their deep debt of gratitude to God 
for the heritage left them by such a 
Mother. “Her children rise up and 
call her blessed.” 

SIsTER MrRtAM BERNARD, S.C. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TWO CROCKS OF GOLD 


ANUARY 11, 1947, is a date to be 
remembered by “second nighters” 
when they were invited to review 
Street Scene at the matinee and Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow in the evening. If the 
standard of Hollywood this year is 
internationally laggard, the stage tri- 
umphantly reveals the ripe develop- 
ment of the American music-drama 
from Show Boat, Porgy and Bess, Okla- 
homa, Carousel to these two latest in 
which dance movements have become 
an integral part of the action, and 
which, to my untutored musical ap- 
preciation, offers in Street Scene a 
score which is far more important 
than any by an American composer 
ever presented at the Metropolitan. 

Music casts a radiant aura around 
Elmer Rice’s drama of New York, the 
Pulitzer Prize winner of 1929; it now 
is impossible to imagine Street Scene 
without Kurt Weill’s score which 
transfuses each incident with a glow- 
ing beauty that raises it from the 
trivial to the universal. Mielziner has 
not changed very much his original 
set of the doorway of a shabby apart- 
ment house on the West side through 
which pass the complexities, the 
dreams, sins, loves, hates and chang- 
ing rhythms of many races all com- 
mingled in the music—from_ the 
prophetic spiritual of the Negro jani- 
tor, the Gaelic sweetness of Mrs. Maur- 
rant’s song to her son, “A Boy Like 
You,” to the gay chorus of “I’m Nuts 
= Ice Cream,” led by Mr. Fioren- 

no. 

The story of Street Scene remains 
the same but seems to have grown 
emotionally. Mrs. Maurrant and Rose 
have acquired the heroic stature of 
tragedy. Mrs. Maurrant, so full of 
tenderness for her children, so kind 
to the sick neighbors, so needing love 
and so weak toward temptation; and 
when her husband’s vengeance comes, 
Rose emerges strong in the crisis, 





“There are times when no one can 
help you but yourself,” she says to 
Sam as she goes away. “If my Mother 
had belonged to herself, this wouldn’t 
have happened.” 

Weill’s songs send each small inci- 
dent soaring, winged with lyrics by 
Langston Hughes. The anxious Father- 
to-be expresses himself with all his 
pride and pain in “When a Woman 
Has a Baby”; the girl who has won a 
prize immortalizes her adolescent 
glow in “Wrapped in a Ribbon and 
Tied with a Bow”; the children sing 
“Catch Me if You Can”; two jitterbugs 
create “Moon-Faced, Starry - Eyed” 
with a dance that would leave a 
maenad gaping; “The Woman Who 
Lived up There” is a chorus ringing 
with dramatic doom; the smart sight- 
seeing nursemaids contribute an up- 
to-date lullaby. Anne Jeffreys as Rose 
proves herself a singer who is also an 
actress. Polyna Stoska from the City 
Center Opera is a soprano with a voice 
of liquid loveliness; Norman Gordon 
a bass from the “Met.” All the other 
voices are of unusually good quality, 
Brian Sullivan as Sam Kaplan, etc. 
Hope Emerson is excellent comedy as 
the gossiping neighbor with the wool- 
ly dog. New York can boast of Street 
Scene. 

As for Finian’s Rainbow, although 
musically it is not so important as 
Street Scene, its music is just right for 
the story—such a pleasant story com- 
bining folklore on both sides of the 
Atlantic when Finian McLonergan 
steals the Glocca Morra’s Leprechaun’s 
crock of gold and carries it to the 
U. S. A. to bury it near Fort Knox 
where the soil is well fertilized for 
gold crops! Happily for us Og Lepre- 
chaun follows the crock, for Og is a 
fellow to meet in a green coat with its 
curling tails, with big pointed ears 
and sentimental heart. 

The McLonergans arrive in Rainbow 
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Valley, Missitucky, where “the bees 
make certified honey and spiders spin 
nylon webs” and Sharon, with her last 
savings, rescues the sharecroppers, 
black and white, from wicked Senator 
Billboard Rawkins and inadvertently 
turns him black by a wish spoken over 
the fairy crock. Finian’s economic 
theories about gold turn out more suc- 
cessfully than might be expected and 
the community is given credit by 
“Shears and Robust” which gives them 
a chance to sing “When the Idle Poor 
become the Idle Rich,” greatly to the 
advantage of the audience. Harburg 
and Saidy’s play has wit, action, satire 
and tenderness with very amusing 
lyrics by Harburg and stirring music 
by Burton Lane. Mielziner has given 
it one of his finest and most imagina- 
tive sets and the dancing directed by 
Michael Todd (from Ballet Theater) is 
incorporated in the story with free 
barefoot action of rushing dramatic 
power while Anita Alvarez as the 
Dumb Girl whirls out her danced 
speech, Albert Sharpe has been im- 
ported from a long career in Ireland 
and on the Continent for Finian and 
the fairies must have had a hand in it 
and in giving the part of Sharon to 
Ella Logan. They give it a real Irish 
fairy tale background but whoever 
heard of a Mahoney marrying a Mc- 
Lonergan outside of a church? In 
1943, Tue CatTHoLic: Woritp noted 
David Wayne in a small part in The 
Merry Widow. He is now the Lepre- 
chaun and shares the Irish honors. 

“Whats’ the difference between Ire- 
land and America?” Sharon asks 
Finian. “America has more Irish.” 
But there’ll be more than the Irish 
flocking to this rainbow. The only 
thing I would like to change is the joke 
about the crock itself. 

Finian’s Rainbow was directed by 
Bretaigne Windust and produced by 
Sabinson and Katzell.—At the Forty- 
sixth Street. 

Street Scene was directed by 
Charles Friedman and produced by 
Dwight Deere Wiman and the Play- 
wrights’ Company.—At the Adelphi. 


TEMPER THE WinD.—In this picture 
of the American Zone in Bavaria, the 
“shorn lambs,” according to Herr 


Benckendorff, are the people of Reit- 
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enberg where Benckendorff owns the 
only factory. Lt. Col. Woodruff of the 
American Army of Occupation, had 
been at college with young Benckep. 
dorff who was hanged by the Nazis and 
Herr Benckendorff hopes for much 
from this pre-war contact. He brings 
a photograph of the political martyr 
out of hiding to remind the American 
of the family record, and bids his 
daughter to put on her Paris frock to 
revive some tender memories. Equally 
anxious to have the factory reopened 
is Mr. Bruce the American industrialist 
who has come over to further import- 
ant American interests. But Woodruff, 
although he still cherishes his old 
friends, has his eyes wide enough open 
to recognize the new Holbein—from 
Paris—which he orders returned, and 
his ears are sharp enough to hear from 
a German clerk at Garrison Headquar- 
ters that all the foremen in the factory 
were good party members. 

Benckendorff himself, is always 
ready to play ball with any winning 
team but his son-in-law is an active 
member of the “underground” and 
when asked by Benckendorff to stage 
a riot, Erich announces that this time 
he and Benckendorff will sink or swim 
together. They sink. 

Temper the Wind is both exciting 
and provocative and presents a puz- 
zling situation from different angles 
without too much comment. De-nazi- 
fication is the job given the Army but 
should it be carried out to the extent 
of halting Germany’s economic re- 
construction? The people of Reiten- 
berg needed work but factories can’t 
be run without foremen. The Amer- 
ican industrialist is willing to help 
Benckendorff thwart the Army, believ- 
ing the Russian menace the greater 
peril. The incipient love interest con- 
tributes very little as Benckendorff’s 
daughter is a less interesting charac- 
ter than her Prussian Aunt who de- 
spises both Nazis and Americans and 
who is given a striking portraiture by 
Blanche Yurka. Reinhold Schunzel is 
every bit the shifty Benckendorff and 
so is Tonio Selwart as Erich, the fan- 
atic Nazi. Herbert Berghof is a Czech 
Captain who has endured the Ger- 
mans as neighbors for a thousand 
years and who shoots Erich. As Trudi 
the Bavarian maid, Charlotte London 
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adds good comedy. Directed by Regi- 
nald Denham, with a good set by Ray- 
mond Sovey, Temper the Wind is the 
first production of the new firm of 
Straus and Haas, who are to be con- 
gratulated on their selection of a play 
which presents so intelligently a topic 
of great public importance.—At the 
Playhouse. 


TopLitzkKyY OF Notre DAME.—Musi- 
cal comedy of late has threatened to 
become the vehicle for aesthetics, so- 
cial conscience or nostalgia. Those who 
have a weakness for the simple, old, 
girl and dance shows, will probably 
hail with relief Toplitzky who is com- 
pletely innocent of any pretensions to 
higher art. Although the prologue is 
laid in Heaven, from whence an angel, 
on furlough, flies down to play for 
Notre Dame, the action quickly reverts 


to well-worn mundane paths, and any - 


ironic implications in the original 
situation are disposed of in a few 
casual rounds of dialogue. However, 
inter-racial co-operation must always 
have some appeal and so does the 
orthodox Toplitzky, the tavern-keep- 
er, who goes regularly to his Syna- 
gogue to pray for the Irish team and 
whose hopes for representation in 
Notre Dame are dashed when his 
adopted son turns out to be a daugh- 
ter. That is the cue for the angel’s 
entrance. 

J. Edward Bromberg, as Toplitzky 
himself, manages to turn a stock-type 
into an appealing human being. Frank 
Marlowe, as the farm-boy who yearns 
for City College, contributes the fun- 
niest single scene. The songs, by 
George Marion, Jr., and Sammy Fain, 
have some notably charming mo- 
ments, especially “McInerney’s Farm” 
when delivered by Gus Van and when 
Betty Jane Watson sings “Love is a 
Random Thing.” The dancing is 
sprightly, straightforward and con- 
ventional. The sets by Gilbert were 
better than the costumes by Kenn 
Barr; José Ruben’s direction keeps 
everything moving with an admirable 
bounce made possible by the vitality 
and accomplishments of the perform- 
ers—At the Century. 


BLoomer GirL.—Here is an enticing 
opportunity to see for half the original 
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cost the same production of the gay 
operetta which has returned after a 
transcontinental tour. Nanette Fabray 
has succeeded very charmingly to the 
role created by Celeste Holm and 
Peggy Campbell to that of Joan Mc- 
Cracken. I still have some reservations 
about Act I. but none about Act II. 
with its enchanting choral scene of 
“Sunday in Cicero Falls,” the deMille 
Civil War ballet and the Negro ballad 
“I Got a Song” which still stops the 
show. Except for Carousel and Okla- 
homa, Bloomer Girl finds no rival. 
Here’s to a second run at the City Cen- 
ter. 


BurRLEsgueE.—Some twenty years 
ago, Jean Dalrymple, well known press 
agent and producer, was a very young 
girl who had made good in her own 
sketches in vaudeville. Her friendship 
with Bert Lahr dates back to those 
early days and always she has wanted 
to see him in the legitimate theater. 
As Miss Dalrymple is someone who 
usually put legs on her ideas, here is 
Bert Lahr in a revival of the play 
which scored a triumph for Arthur 
Hopkins in 1927 with Hal Skelly in 
the leading role. 

“Burlesque, before Minsky got mixed 
up with it,” says Bert Lahr, “was a 
pretty decent sort of show, where most 
of our comedians were trained.” In 
the play true love flourishes between 
two star performers, Skid and Bonny, 
until Skid skids to a fall on Broadway, 
when Bonny, who had divorced him 
for good cause, returns to help him to 
his feet and they are reconciled as they 
dance together in a new show in Jer- 
sey. For this show, Lahr has con- 
tributed some of his old gags and new 
lyrics and has directed an Oriental 
routine with languid, blank-faced 
coryphees. Jean Parker is very pretty 
as Bonny as Lahr is just himself as 
Skid. His public seem to find the re- 
vival worth while—aAt the Belasco. 


BeGGar’s Ho.tiway.—Dean Swift once 
remarked to John Gay, the poet, in the 
early quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that a pastoral of Newgate Gaol 
might make “an odd pretty sort of 
thing.” Gay accordingly whipped to- 
gether a libretto in which new lyrics 
were substituted for the standardized 
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verses of some old English folk songs. 
The hero was MacHeath, a highway- 
man of fascinating parts, who elopes 
with Polly, the daughter of his “fence,” 
Peachum. Peachum promptly lands 
MacHeath in Newgate where Lucy 
Lockit, the Warden’s daughter as 
promptly releases him even though he 
is true to Polly. Beggar’s Opera is said 
to have made Gay, rich and Rich, the 
producer, gay. Over twenty years 
ago, it was revived in the Greenwich 
Village Theater when the completely 
beguiling music tempered any mis- 
steps of the action. 

If Messrs. Gay and Rich were to 
drop in at the present production, 
about all they would find familiar 
would be the nomenclature. The story 
has been transferred to the present 
time. Captain MacHeath is now a slick 
gangster who spends most of his time 
in an unsavory mansion in the shadow 
of Brooklyn Bridge. It’s the propriet- 
ress of this institution who turns him 
over to the cops when he has double- 
crossed her. Alfred Drake, as Mac- 
Heath, sings as effectively as ever and 
so does Avon Long, the lithe and bril- 
liant eccentric Negro dancer. As 
Peachum, Zero Mostel is just generally 
messy. The music by Duke Ellington 
seems appropriate for the story; the 
smart sets by Oliver Smith deserve 
better company but serve the action 
admirably. Personally I have an al- 
lergy for brothels and found the gen- 
eral atmosphere of Beggar’s Holiday 
about on a par with No Ezit (Hell). 
Sneaky villainy and bawdiness is to be 
found in up-to-date style—At the 
Broadway. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION.—Among 
literary animals, the grateful lion is 
king. He is peculiarly appealing in 
the present production in which Miss 
Webster has recaptured the fairy tale 
atmosphere given it by Granville 
Barker back in 1935. Barker’s jungle 
had long strips of multicolored silks 
and the present exuberant forest is as 
cheerfully incongruous with Egypt or 
Syria or wherever Androcles did meet 
his wounded pal. In fact everything 
is as thoroughly unreal as Shaw’s ver- 
sion of Christianity! 

I have seen Androcles in the orig- 
inal Granville Barker production with 
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O. P. Heggie and Lillah McCarthy jp 
1915; at the Theater Guild with Claire 
Eames and Henry Travers in 1925; 
in Harlem with an all-Negro cast jp 
1938. Of the three, the Theater Guild 
was the least sympathetic; it accenty. 
ated the horrors of the Coliseum and 
reduced the lion to a comi 
Remo Bufano’s present mask for Leo 
is expressive and dignified, and, as 
played by John Becher, he is a first. 
rate animal. It also seems such a 
splendid idea to remind the modern 
world of the sublime heroism of the 
early martyrs that I have always been 
puzzled that my enthusiasm for An. 
drocles has never been whole-hearted, 
This time I determined to read the 
Preface from end to end and it justi- 
fied my reservations. It is a strange 
piece of balderdash in which Mr. Shaw 
acclaims Christ and tries to negate 
His divinity. (But if Christ were not 
the Son of God as He proclaimed Hin- 
self then He is either a charlatan ora 
maniac.) Shaw blames the mistake on 
St. Peter. He expends a great deal of 
caustic venom on all the Apostles and 
on St. Paul—who isn’t a Christian at 
all. He even goes out of his way to 
call gallant St. Stephen a bore who de 
served his gridiron. Yet, in the same 
breath, he denounces us all for net be- 
ing more Christian. 

The play seems to demonstrate the 
plight of Shaw the poet harassed by 
Shaw the egocentric philosopher; by 
poet meaning the man of enough trans 
lucent genius to let the light of truth 
pierce his soul even though he may 
not always recognize who holds the 
lantern. Had Shaw, the poet, written 
Androcles, without interference, his 
Christians would have admitted the 
one motive which made their sacrifice 
possible—a very personal living love 
for Christ Jesus. These proto-martyrs 
love animals and each other and their 
murderers but they never mention Him 
for Whose sake they are dying. It 
is one play where it seems sacrilegious 
not to mention the Holy Name. Al 
though they never seem as real as the 
Lion, Shaw hasn’t tried to poke any 
fun at his Christians and has endeav- 
ored to convey that joyousness of 
spirit which is the hallmark of those 
who walk hand in hand with God. He 
succeeds in a childish way without 
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g the sense of inner serenity. 
Lavinia is really a Stoic and her last 
words with the Roman Captain seem 
rather consciously tricky: 

Captain. “Are you then going to die 
for nothing?” 

Lavinia. “Yes, that is the wonder- 
ful thing. It is since all the stories and 
dreams have gone that I have now no 
doubt at all that I must die for some- 
thing greater than dreams or stories.” 

Captain. “But for what?” 

Lavinia. “I don’t know. If it were 
for anything small enough to know, it 
would be too small to die for. I think 
I'm going to die for God. Nothing else 
is real enough to die for.” 

Captain. “What is God?” 

Lavinia. “When we know that, 
Captain, we shall be gods ourselves.” 

This is the sort of prose that sounds 
well and means nothing. When Fer- 
rovius weakens and defends his fellow 
Christians so soundly in the arena that 
the gladiators are hacked to pieces he 
says, “In my youth, I worshiped Mars, 
the God of War. I turned from him to 
serve the Christian God; but today the 
Christian God forsook me and Mars 
overcame me and took back his own. 
The Christian God is not yet come. He 
will come when Mars and I are dust.” 
Certainly Christianity cannot come 
while men betray Christ but in St. 
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Joan, Shaw expressed much the same 
idea more intelligently: ‘“O God that 
madest this beautiful earth, when will 
it be ready to receive Thy saints? How 
long, O Lord, how long?” In St. Joan, 
Lavinia has also developed into a 
Christian and her last words are now: 
“God’s ways are not your ways? He 
wills that I go through the fire to His 
bosom for I am His child.” 

If St. Joan should bring Mr. Shaw 
to his knees before he dies—and pray 
God she will—he may alter some lines 
in Androcles. Then its wit and hilari- 
ous slapstick will rest on a firmer 
foundation—not just Shaw showing 
off but G. B. S. the poet, tuning in. 

The present sets and costumes by 
Wolfgang Roth are gay and cockeyed 
and the attendants at the Coliseum 
have discarded the horrifying masks 
which froze the blood at the Theater 
Guild when Covarrubias exhumed 
from his Mexican memories some Az- 
tec terrors. As Lavinia, June Duprez 
is rich in classical beauty and Waring 
excellent as the Captain who is 
enough of a Roman to stand by as the 
woman he loves goes to the lions. 
Philip Bourneuf is amusing as Caesar 
and Ernest Truex is a most lovable 
Androcles. The American Repertory 
deserve all praise for the brilliance of 
their revivalAt the International. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FATHER.—Best wishes to 
the Days for 1947!—At the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Has now passed its 
= performance!—At ithe St. 
lames. 


March, 1944 


THe Voice oF THE TuRTLE.—The 
comedy that paints sin in pastel 
shades—At the Morosco. 


December 


_Harvey.—Frank Fay and his Rab- 
bit have lost no popularity—At the 
Forty-eighth Street. 





January, 1945 


CAROUSEL. — Triumphant musical 
version of Liliom.—At the Majestic. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE Un10N.—A Republican 
Congress will cause some rewriting of 
Lindsay and Crouse’s excellent politi- 
cal comedy.—At the Hudson. 


March 


Born YESTERDAY.—Very smart farce 
about a racketeer and the mistake he 
made in educating his girlAt the 
Lyceum, 


O Mistress Mine.—The Lunts bring 
all their brilliance to an English com- 








edy of uncertain moral standards.—At 
the Empire. (Closed until Feb. 10th). 


June 


Cau ME MIsTER.—A gay, decent re- 
vue composed and played by ex-ser- 
vice men and girls.—At the National. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your Gun.—Ethel Mer- 
man was never in better form than as 
Annie Oakley in Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West. The songs are by Irving Berlin. 
—At the Imperial. 


November 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC.—José Ferrer 
is a spirited Cyrano in a fine revival 
of Rostand’s great play.—At the Barry- 
more. 


THE IceEMAN CoMETH.—From 7.30- 
11.00 p.m., Eugene O’Neill probes the 
inner consciousness of a group of 
derelicts in a Bowery bar and, strange 
to say, one’s interest never flags. The 
playwright seems to wish to prove that 
no matter how far down a man may 
sink, he still holds on to some ideal 
of his better self. The cast couldn’t be 
better.—At the Martin Beck. 


December 


AMERICAN REPERTORY 'THEATER.— 
Henry VIII.—Eva La Gallienne is a 
commanding Queen Katharine and 
Victor Jory, Henry himself. A beauti- 
ful piece of pageantry directed by 
Margaret Webster. What Every Wo- 
man Knows.—Gay revival of Barrie’s 
comedy in which Waring shines as 
John Shand and June Duprez is not so 
good as Maggie but Miss Le Gallienne 
is delightful as the Countess. A very 
pleasant production. John Gabriel 
Borkman.—Featuring Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Victor Jory and Margaret Web- 
ster in one of Ibsen’s sourest plays 
with Ernest Truex giving a most sym- 
pathetic performance as the down- 
trodden clerk who wrote poetry.—At 
the International. 


LADY WINDERMERE’S FAn.—Brilliant 
revival of Oscar Wilde’s drawing-room 
drama with sets and costumes by Cecil 
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Beaton. The cast includes Cornelia 
Otis Skinner and Penelope Ward. The 
play is sparkling with wit, with 9 
sound moral.—At the Cort. 


Happy BirtHpAy.—Almost a mono- 
logue for Helen Hayes who not only 
sings but dances too and is generally 
amusing in a very slight farce about 
a Newark cocktail bar. It certainly 
wouldn’t be approved by the W. ¢. 
T. U.—At the Broadhurst. 


PRESENT LAUGHTER.—Clifton Webb 
props up a weak-kneed farce—with no 
ae Noel Coward.—At the Ply. 
mouth. 


January, 1947 


JOAN OF LORRAINE.—A triumph for 
Ingrid Bergman as St. Joan in the play 
which Maxwell Anderson has tied up 
to modern life by showing it in re 
hearsal with a discussion about Joan 
carried on between the director and 
the actors. Miss Bergman plays with 
a very beautiful humility but with 
great power.—At the Alvin. 


CHRISTOPHER BLAKE.—Moss_ Hart 
has shown Americans what divorce 
means to a boy of twelve who loves 
both his parents. Superbly acted by 


‘Richard Tyler.—At the Music Boz. 


THe FatTaL WEAKNEsS.—Curious 
little comedy of a woman who has been 
(“happily”) married for twenty years 
and has never known romance illu- 
mined by the charming playing of 
Ina Clare.—At the Royale. 


Years AGo.—Ruth Gordon’s autobi- 
ographical comedy of her leaving 
Wollaston, Mass., for Broadway when 
she was just sixteen. Fredric March 
and Florence Eldridge as Ruth’s par- 
ents endow the play with distinction 
by their rounded and sympathetic 
performances.—At the Mansfield. 


ANOTHER PART OF THE ForEsT.—The 
prelude to Lillian Hellman’s Little 
Foxes which shows the Father as the 
educator in villainy of his family. A 
drama of wickedness extremely well 
acted.—At the Fulton. 
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THE FRAILTY OF CATHOLICS 


My first sensation after receiving the 
conditional baptism which the Church 
confers on nearly all her Protestant 
converts was one of freedom. Very 
little in this respect had been sacri- 
ficed. I had renounced only that which 
I firmly recognized as error. A tre- 
mendous amount, on the other hand, 
had been gained. Here was liberty to 
believe and accept and love with all 
one’s heart without any misgiving or 
restraint. Here was unlimited access 

the wonderful gifts which Christ 
had lavished on His chosen Spouse, 
the Church. 

Having become a Catholic, I was 
surprised to discover that my conver- 
sion had scarcely begun. I had pre- 
viously imagined that I would instant- 
ly embark upon a heroic course of ac- 
tion. I had imagined that I would not 
share the weakness and timidity which 
made the Catholic men and women of 
my acquaintance act so much like their 
non-Catholic neighbors. In this I was 
wrong, totally wrong. One’s human 
nature remains, and with it all the 
tendencies of pride and _ selfishness 
which faith condemns. I find myself, 
as a Catholic, incapable of living with- 
out compromise according to my be- 
liefs. Indeed my faith, strong as it is, 
has penetrated only a small portion of 
my mind. Many of my opinions, im- 
bibed from an unbelieving world, are 
inconsistent with my religious convic- 
tions. My natural sentiments are al- 
most completely unbaptized. When I 
am insulted, anger and indignation 
rise within me as strongly as they did 
before. When delayed, I am impa- 
tient. When treated unjustly, I revile 
and do not bless. The most ordinary 
works of mercy, such as giving to the 
poor, visiting the sick, and counseling 
the doubtful, are irksome to me. If I 
do them at all, it is in a half-hearted 
and ungenerous spirit which renders 
them practically worthless. Any hea- 
then with a spark of natural goodness 
can put me to shame in matters of tact 
and human warmth. When it comes 
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to the most elemental acts of public 
devotion, I am so embarrassed to ap- 
pear different from others that it is a 
painful effort even to bless myself at 
meals. 

Does that mean that my faith is void 
and unprofitable? Far from it. ._Breth- 
ren outside the Church, do not be scan- 
dalized by the frailty and ineptitude of 
Catholics. Our human faults, the whole 
burden of fallen nature, remain with 
us as much as with you. Your con- 
duct is often more praiseworthy than 
ours. The sufficiency of which we 
seem to boast so much lies not in our- 
selves, but in Christ. There is no sin 
so hideous that He refuses to pay the 
debt for it, provided that we go to Him 
with sorrow, humble love, and confi- 
dence. 

The acquisition of virtuous tenden- 
cies is a slow and difficult process, in 
which many of us will never greatly 
succeed. By the power of our own 
will we can to some extent avoid the 
more conspicuous acts of sin. But the 
evil, thus repressed, continues to live 
underground, and, unless grace be 
present, will exhibit itself in other 
ways such as the stiff-necked com- 
placency of the Pharisees. The world 
will never condemn secret pride as bit- 
terly as it condemns the shameful sins. 
But Christ condemned it more severely 
- a ag it is more incompatible with 

ove.... 

In the Catholic life, outward mani- 
festations are always secondary to in- 
terior virtues. Even the most dramatic 
feats of heroism avail nothing if the 
spirit be lacking. The merit of Saint 
Francis consisted not in exchanging 
his knightly attire for a beggar’s rags, 
but in being able to live a life of pov- 
erty and want with unceasing joy and 
gratitude. He loved God so much that 
he was incapable of becoming discour- 
aged or embittered, even for an instant, 
in adversity. 

As the past recedes into obscurity, 
I watch it disappear without nostalgia. 
I recall it with difficulty and without 
delight. The man who looks toward 
Christ looks always forward, striving 











constantly to become more worthy of 
his divine Lover, hoping to draw a 
little closer to Him in this world and, 
after a little while, to be united with 
Him in everlastingness. 

To advance in the life of grace is 
to become more childlike, more con- 
scious of one’s own littleness and in- 
effectiveness and of the bigness and 
strength of God. Gradually, and after 
many falls, we learn how to cast all our 
care on Him Who has a fatherly care 
for us, to trust Him completely because 
He is all-wise, all-loving, and all-power- 
ful. As one loses oneself in Him one 
learns what it is to wrestle against 
principalities and powers. At the 
same time, however, one learns the 
meaning of that peace which was the 
parting gift of Christ to His children 
in the world. 

Through a gradual growth in hum- 
ble Christian hope and faith and love 
one rises on the ladder of perfection. 
The ascent is difficult because the spir- 
itual life is a continual struggle. The 
field to be subdued is as broad as the 
eye can see, and as one rises the hori- 
zons widen. Yet the struggle is not 
without rich rewards, even at the bot- 
tom rungs of the ladder. 


—From A Testimonial to Grace. By Avery 
Duties (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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Look TO THE SAINTS 


THERE is no way of testing babies 
for their fitness to be Catholics. Those 
who join later in life have to pass no 
intelligence test, or character test 
either. Provided they know what the 
Church is and still wish to join her 
they are admitted, whatever their de- 
fects of intelligence or virtue. The 
plain truth is that Christ has chosen 
to unite to Himself and work through 
not an elite but an utterly unexclusive 
free-for-all cross-section of humanity. 
He solicits it, aids it, showers gifts upon 
it, but He does not force it. It responds 
to Him as the individuals in it will, 
sometimes better, sometimes worse. It 
acts according to what, by the measure 
of its cooperation with His gifts, it is. 
He does not “interfere” with it be- 
yond what is necessary to carry out 
His guarantee that the truth and the 
life and the unity shall abide in it. 
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Thus He does not appoint the officials 
after the first. He does not even ap. 
point the Pope. He has left the Church 
of Rome, meaning by that the Church 
in the Diocese of Rome, to choose its 
own rulers. The mode of election has 
varied from time to time, but at all 
times the human electors have been 
true electors, unforced by God.... 
This twofold nature of the Church 
—a society of human beings, Christ 
operating in it and through it—pre. 
sents the same kind of puzzle and in. 
deed scandal to the onlooker as the 
twofold nature of Christ Himself—a 
true human nature assumed and made 
His own by a Person of divine nature, 
The puzzle is a sort of double effect, 
Looking at Christ, bleeding, thirsting 
and dying, the onlooker would feel 
certain that here was a mere man with 
the limitations of a man. Seeing 
raising others from the dead and Him- 
self raised, he would feel that this 
must be God. How could He be both? 
There is a similar double effect with 
the Church. In so far as it is Christ 
Himself living in men—for the teach- 
ing of truth, for the promulgation of 
the moral law, for the lifegiving work 
of the sacraments—it is perfect. Apart 
from the field of operations thus safe- 
guarded by the Founder, the Church's 
actions and policies will be affected 
by the limitations and imperfections 
of its human members. That first field 
is all that God has promised; and it is 
tremendous. If He gives more, that is 
over and above the bargain. We are 
not entitled to expect it. That He does 
give more there can be no doubt: it 
would be hard to follow the Church’s 
history without the recurrent feeling 
that we are in the presence of some- 
thing more than human, something 
that human powers and purposes can- 


not wholly explain, some intervention. 


of God over and above the strict terms 
of the guarantee. ... 

In a given age a Catholic might re 
vere the reigning Pope and rejoice in 
his policies, and this would be an extra 
stimulation. On the other hand, he 
might find the Pope’s life disedifying 
or his policies unpleasing: and this 
would be depressing. But whether the 
Pope’s personality and policy stimu- 
late him or depress him, the substance 
of our Catholicity is something distinct 

















from them: what primarily matters is 
what we find in the Church of which 
the Pope is the earthly ruler—the 
grace of the Sacraments, the offering 
of the Sacrifice, the certitude of the 
Truth, the unity of the Fellowship, and 
Christ in Whom all these are. 

Much of what I have said about the 
Popes could be said, I think, about the 
mass of Catholics. Every sin that is 
found outside the Church will be found 
inside; but the proportion of virtue to 
sin—if there were any way of meas- 
uring such things for statistical pur- 
poses—would I think be found to be 
very different. An individual Catholic 
might very well be less pleasing to God 
than an individual non-Catholic. But 
the over-all picture would not be the 
same. All that stream of truth and 
grace, flowing through every channel 
that Christ made to carry the flow to 
men’s souls, does not go for nothing. 
But if we want to form to ourselves 
some notion of the richness of the 
stream, we must look not at Catholics 
who make no use of it, nor even at 
good average Catholics, but at the 
Saints. If you want to know how wet 
the rain is, do not judge by someone 
who went out into it with an umbrella. 
Most of us are like that in relation to 
the shower of truth and life. We do 
not give ourselves to it wholly but set 
up all sorts of pathetic protections 
against the terrifying downrush of it. 
But the Saints have gone out into it 
stripped. There, but for resistance to 


the grace of God, goes every one of us. 
—From Theology and Sanity. By F. J. SHEED 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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Love Gop, AND READ WHat You WILL 


CENsoRSHIP of some sort is as neces- 
sary in theory as it has been constant 
in practice. The crux in all censor- 
ship, public and private, is that in the 
vast majority of cases we do not know 
what the connection is between 
aesthetic experience and either re- 
ligious faith or moral behavior. And 
since we are still puzzled after so long 
a study of the problem, it is not likely 
that we shall ever know. What does 
seem to be clear, however, is that the 
ideas, the doctrine, of a genuine work 
of art are of secondary importance as 
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compared with its images, and that 
both suffer remarkable changes when 
taken into a mind already formed by 
miscellaneous experience. A priori 
it would have to be argued, I think, 
that extensive reading of Shelley at an 
early age might be dangerous to faith 
and even to morals. But I have to tes- 
tify that my own reading of Shelley 
(which occurred in my _ twentieth 
year), though it possessed me with the 
strength of a conversion and led me 
into ridiculous postures of identifica- 
tion with my idol, served, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, as the first stage in a 
conversion to orthodox Christianity. 
Shelley’s poems seemed to me to burst 
the flimsy barriers of my previous nar- 
row world, and to leave me whirling 
in giddy rapture amidst great new 
masses of almost intolerably vivid 
mental stuff which finally settled into 
that very configuration which Shelley 
most detested. ... 

Good deeds are better than good 
poems, but without poems (in the 
wider sense) there could be no good 
deeds. There is something profoundly 
true in this. No one, in my opinion, 
is often in a position to predict with 
any degree of confidence what the 
final effect of a work of art will be on 
another’s moral character. And Puri- 
tanism, which is the heavy-handed 
suppression in the interests of right- 
eousness of all that does not seem to 
be directly moral, is shown by history 
to have introduced as many evils as it 
has eliminated. 

There is no way to escape the bur- 
den of casuistry. Each of us knows 
what he can eat and what he had bet- 
ter leave alone; and each of us, if he 
is at all given to self-examination, 
has a pretty good notion whether his 
moral digestion will stand a given 
book or not. We protect children from 
books that might cause trouble, as we 
keep certain kinds of food from them, 
but when they grow up they must de- 
cide by the testimony of their own 
livers and their own consciences. It 
was profoundly said by St. Augustine 
that all morality can be summed up in 
the injunction, “Love God, and do 
what you will.” The saying could as 
well take the form, “Love God, and 


read what you will.” 
—From The Idiom of Poetry. By Frepericx 
A. Porrie (Ithaca: Cornell University Press). 




















SPAWNED FROM CHAOS 


STRIKES are of two kinds, or rather, 
they may be used for two quite dis- 
tinct purposes. 

In the building up of the capitalist 
era, when “labour” was being dra- 
gooned by the rising power of the 
entrepreneurs, the only weapon that 
the propertyless workman possessed 
against exploitation by his master was 
the strike. Gradually and with lauda- 
ble perseverance the newly formed 
trade unions sharpened this weapon 
by uniting the workers, and forced 
the owners to take notice of it. No 
longer could the latter run rough-shod 
over the rights of their employees, for 
the strike, backed by union funds, hit 
their pockets and might even threaten 
the very existence of their firms. This 
kind of strike was not only justifiable, 
it was necessary if any shred of lib- 
erty were to be preserved under a sys- 
tem that was essentially inhuman... . 

It would be wrong today, as in the 
past, to deny that strikes are justifiable 
and in certain events necessary. But 
in recent years another and quite dif- 
ferent element has entered into strike 
policy. While the old strike of self- 
protection remains, there is a new 
kind which has as its object, not self- 
protection, but political mastery. This 
latter kind works through the power- 
force of united labour either for the 
alteration of laws or, more subversive- 
ly, for the break up of production and 
the sowing of chaotic conditions pre- 
paratory to the introduction of a Com- 
munist regime. This, it need hardly 
be said, is entirely illegitimate and 
fraught with the greatest dangers to 
the community. 

We have become accustomed to this 
kind of strike in countries other than 
our own—notably in Spain before the 
outbreak of the civil war. Its charac- 


teristics are well known — violence, 


sabotage, burnings, riots, etc. It is a 
regular item in the Communist pro- 
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gramme, for it is out of chaos that the 
Soviet system is spawned.... 

Both in Great Britain and America 
strikes in recent months have been 
more frequent than would seem com- 
patible with purely self - protective 
aims, and in certain of them Commu- 
nistic elements have been active. So 
far, indeed, there has been little or no 
violence, but, though increase of wages 
has figured in many of the demands 
made, other and more sinister objec- 
tives have also been put forward; in 
fact the attacks have often been ley- 
elled not so much at the employers as 
at unpopular fellow workers, the gen- 
eral public, and the laws and customs 
that govern industry. . . . But if these 
features of recent strikes in our own 
country and America originate in Com- 
munist pressure working through in- 
dustry, we are likely to see in the near 
future much clearer evidence of this 
activity in France. 

France is in the precarious position 
of having a strong body of Commu- 
nists (of course only a small minority 
of the whole population) firmly en- 
trenched in French industry and at 
other key points. They are being 
strongly backed by Moscow with 
funds and instructions. It would 
therefore seem likely that whether the 
Communist Party heads the new Gov- 
ernment in a constitutional way, or 
whether it remains as a powerful op- 
position, the tactics of strikes with 
violence will be employed. For it must 
be remembered that constitutional 
leadership in a democratic Assembly 
has never been the Communist aim. 
This position, when obtained, is only 
a stepping stone to the introduction of 
chaotic conditions, which are in turn 
made the excuse for the revolutionary 
change to single party dictatorship. 

It is highly important, therefore, to- 
day to watch closely developments in 
France, and to afford every possible 
assistance to her in her struggle to 
maintain constitutional government. 
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If Communism has its way across 
the Channel, the attack will certainly 
be intensified against what remains of 
western civilization. 


—The Weekly Review (London), November 
28, 1946. 
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THE MAKING OF A COUNTRYMAN 


However enthusiastic we may be 
concerning what is called “the back 
to the land movement,” it is a fact 
that most of the attempts made in any 
organised form, in recent years have 
ended in failure. However much we 
may deplore that fact, it still remains 
a fact, and “trying again” in the same 
way with the same mistakes, except in 
regard to some details, is not likely to 
do more than to convince our uncon- 
verted brethren that “it can’t be done.” 
We should surely learn from our past 
failures some other way of achieving 
the high task which is literally our 
only “alternative to death.” 

The failure of most, if not all, of the 
well-intentioned “movements” of past 
years has been due to one or all of 
three causes: lack of funds, lack of 
suitable people and lack of education. 
The last is fundamental and over- 
whelmingly the real cause of failure. 
You cannot make a farmer out of a 
townsman until he becomes, by train- 
ing and experience, not a townsman 
settled on the land but a true country- 
man in every sense of the word. He 
has to learn more than the technical 
aspects of his new work. He must be- 
fore, and above all, begin a new way 
of living. He must, by patient en- 
deavour and humble obedience, re- 
orientate his thoughts to a new valu- 
ing of almost the whole of his life... . 

Our beginnings, then, must be in the 
minds of men. Our first task is the 
revaluing of the land and of human 
workmanship in the minds of the 
present educators, and above all in the 
minds of Christian parents. We have 
to teach, not only the need and worth 
of productive, responsible work, but 
also the vocational aspect of produc- 
tive responsibility. We need, far more 
than men in the fields, men and women 
in towns who will send their children 
to learn the earth’s high wisdom as 
willingly, and with as much self-sacri- 
fice, as other parents send their chil- 
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dren to the higher but not truer voca- 
tion of religious life. 

Secondly, we need Catholic farmers, 
of whom there is a greater number 
than is generally realised, willing to 
receive into their homes and on their 
farms boys and girls of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age as pupils, to be 
taught in the atmosphere of a Chris- 
tian home all the varying fullness of 
life on the land. It is possible to take 
a boy of 15 and break his heart and 
spirit in a few months of lonely 
drudgery in the many uninteresting 
unskilled tasks of farm life. It is also 
possible to give him such a variety 
of obviously useful and skill-demand- 
ing tasks, intermingled with the other 
kind, that he acquires that natural lov- 
ing of earth and beast which is half 
the battle in the making of a country- 
man. It takes much patience, it means 
much sacrifice in time and often in 
money from the farmer, but it is the 
only way. A scheme could surely be 
devised in which parents and farm- 
ers in different parts of the country 
could co-operate in this work of edu- 
cation for the land. Boys and girls 
could go from one type of farm to an- 
other, spending a year here and a year 
there, six months on that farm, an- 
other period on this, and so gradually 
acquiring the real lessons of country 
life. One or two boys on each farm— 
two is the ideal: a co-relation of effort 
—and help if necessary from a cen- 
tral fund, would not only make farm- 
ers more efficiently and more quickly 
(for those in a hurry), but would do 
much to re-establish a common bond 
between the often too-scattered fami- 
lies which make Catholic rural Eng- 
land. If we have to have a “move- 
ment,” let it be one of arranging these 
things through some kind of central 
information bureau. The work itself 
is better done in the homely atmos- 
phere of a family farm. There is no 
reason why some such scheme of ag- 
ricultural apprenticeship need be con- 
fined to farm work as such. It could 
embrace the whole great variety of 
crafts on which efficient farming de- 
pends. There is no reason, either, for 
those who feel that way about it, why 
such a scheme could not be made part 
of the national scheme of education. 


J. F. H., in Blackfriars (Oxford), Decem- 
ber, 1946. 








Recent Events 


FatTHeR STARK Digs SUDDENLY 


Tue Very Rev. Henry I. Stark, 
C.S.P., former Superior General of the 
Paulist Fathers, died suddenly in Los 
Angeles, December 13th, at the age of 
sixty-six. He had held the office of Su- 
perior General in New York from 1940 
till the summer of 1946 and then was 
appointed to the Paulist Parish in 
Westwood, Los Angeles, with special 
charge of the Newman Club of the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. He was preparing to vest for 
Mass when he was stricken and he 
died almost instantly. Father Stark 
was a loyal native of California and in 
his wallet was found a note asking 
that he be buried in San Francisco. 
His wish was carried out. Otherwise 
his body would have been interred in 
the vaults of the Paulist Church in 
New York, 

Henry Stark was born in San Fran- 
cisco, February 19, 1880, and was edu- 
cated by the Christian Brothers at St. 
Mary’s College, Oakland, Calif. Then 
he went to Washington, D. C., and en- 
tered the Paulist House of Studies. He 
was ordained in the Baltimore Cath- 
edral by Cardinal Gibbons, June 16, 
1903, and returned to San Francisco 
as an assistant at Old St. Mary’s. Three 
years later was the disastrous earth- 
quake and fire and afterwards Father 
Stark was active in the reconstruction 
of Old St. Mary’s and the laying out of 
St. Mary’s Square, the little park oppo- 
site. He and his devoted friend and 
companion of many years, the Rev. 
Oliver Welsh, C.S.P., were the first to 
undertake the conversion of the Chi- 
nese in San Francisco, and for some 
years he was the director of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society in the Archdiocese. 
As chaplain of the City Prison he 
worked with the Police Department in 
rehabilitating many of the prisoners 
after their release. There are few sec- 
tions of the large state of California 
where Father Stark did not preach. 

But his priestly work was not con- 


fined to his native state. He served also 
in Old St. Mary’s, Chicago, in St. Law- 
rence’s, Minneapolis, at the Apostolic 
Mission House in Washington, D. C., 
and at Santa Susanna in Rome. He was 
the founder of the Paulist parish in 
Los Angeles in 1928 and in 1934 he 
was appointed to Newman Hall, Berk- 
eley, Calif., and five years later was 
named pastor of the Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle in New York. At the 
General Chapter of the Paulist Fathers 
in June 1940, Father Stark was elected 
Superior General and he held that of- 
fice for six years. During this time 
many of the Fathers were released 
from important parochial and mis- 
sionary duties to serve as chaplains 
with the Armed Forces. After the 
War new Paulist houses were opened 
in the Archdiocese of Boston and in 
the Diocese of Kansas City. 

During his forty-three years in the 
holy priesthood there was not a year 
in which Father Stark did not preach 
at least one mission, even while he was 
Superior General. Following his death 
Solemn Funeral Masses were celebra- 
ted for Father Stark in Los Angeles 
and in San Francisco, at both of which 
our present Superior General, the 
Very Rev. James F. Cunningham, 
C.S.P., preached the sermon. 

May the soul of this zealous Paulist 
rest in peace! 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE OF Two PAULISTS 


THE Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P., 
and the Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, 
C.S.P., celebrated the Golden Jubilee 
of their ordination to the holy priest- 
hood on Sunday, December 29th. 
They had been ordained together in 
the Paulist Church in New York, De- 
cember 28, 1896. Father Burke’s cele- 
bration took place in San Francisco, 
where he is pastor of Old St. Mary’s 
Church. He sang a Solemn Mass in the 
presence of the Most Rev. John J. 
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Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, 
with the Bishop of Reno, Nevada, and 
the Auxiliary Bishop of Bogota, Co- 
lombia, South America, and a large 
gathering of clergy and lay persons 

nt. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Edward J. Mullaly, C.S.P., of 
Chicago, long-time friend of Father 
Burke who had often accompanied 
him on missions. At the end of the 
Mass Archbishop Mitty read a message 
from Rome received through the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, giving Father Burke the 
Papal Blessing to which the Delegate 
added his blessing. That evening there 
was a public reception in the auditori- 
um of the church at which about 500 
people were present. 

On Monday evening there was a 
Jubilee Banquet at the Fairmount 
Hotel at which former Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Henry F. Grady 
was toastmaster. Mr. Harold F. McKin- 
non, attorney, delivered an address on 
“The Priesthood from the Layman’s 
Point of View.” The Rev. John T. 
McGinn, C.S.P., Consultor of the Paul- 
ist Society, representing the Superior 
General, spoke on the ideals of Father 
Hecker and pointed out how they were 
exemplified by Father Burke’s life and 
preaching. Msgr. Harold Collins, rep- 
resenting Archbishop Mitty, delivered 
a message of congratulation to Father 
Burke, “gracious man, faithful priest 
and true Paulist.” A certificate of com- 
mendation was given Father Burke by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews of whose Advisory Board he 
is a member. Father Burke spoke 
using as a text the motto of Cardinal 
Newman, “Cor ad cor loquitur.” 

Father Conway’s Jubilee was cele- 
brated in New York where he is 
Treasurer of the Paulist Society and 
director of the Catholic Unity League. 
He was the celebrant of a Solemn Mass 
in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle 
in the presence of the Most Rev. J. 
Francis A. McIntyre, Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop of New York and a notable 
gathering of monsignors, priests and 
Jay persons, friends and admirers of 
his long apostolate especially to non- 
Catholics. The Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., Editor of Tae CaTHoLic Wort, 
who had traveled with Father Conway 
on missions for many years, preached 
the sermon. The Archbishop spoke 
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briefly at the end of the Mass and read 
a cable conferring the Papal Blessing 
on Father Conway. There was a din- 
ner afterwards at which the Arch- 
bishop was present and again spoke. 
The Very Rev. James F. Cunningham, 
C.S.P., Superior General of the Paulist 
Fathers, acted as toastmaster and 
lauded Father Conway for the exam- 
ple of industry and zeal he had always 
given to the other Fathers. There were 
brief talks by several laymen and 
Father Conway used his talk gracious- 
ly to thank all who had co-operated 
with him in his varied activities 
through the years. In the afternoon 
there was a reception at which sev- 
eral hundred men and women came 
to congratulate the Jubilarian. 

THe CatTHo.tic Woritp wishes for 
both these loyal Paulists years more 
of devoted service. 
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Tue CHURCH IN CHINA 


On New Year’s Day the Internuncio 
to China, Archbishop Antonio Riberi, 
conferred the pallium on Archbishop 
Paul Yu-Pin of Nanking at the Cath- 
edral there. This act formally prom- 
ulgated the Apostolic Constitution for 
China setting up a hierarchy for that 
country. A decreé of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith, dated April 11, 1946, contained 
the text of this Constitution by which 
China’s 3,000,000 Catholics are divided 
into twenty provinces, each headed by 
an archbishop. 

Archbishop Yu-Pin is well known 
in the United States as he spent many 
months here before the War and lec- 
tured in all parts of the country. If 
the warring factions in China can 
agree on terms of peace the Church 
has a bright future in that vast coun- 
try. 


-— 
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Two BisHoPps APPOINTED 


Late in December it was announced 
that the Most Rev. Albert L. Fletcher 
had been named Bishop of Little Rock, 
Ark., vacant since the death of Bishop 
John B. Morris, last October. Bishop 
Fletcher had been the Auxiliary of the 
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diocese and Titular Bishop of Samos 
since April 25, 1940. Bishop Fletcher 
is a native of Little Rock where he was 
born Oct. 28, 1896, and he made all 
his studies for the priesthood in that 
city. After some years as a teacher and 
as president of the Seminary he be- 
came Chancellor and later Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Diocese, so he is thoroughly 
familiar with conditions there. The 
Diocese comprises the whole State of 
Arkansas and has a Catholic popula- 
tion of a little over 35,000. 

About the same time the Most Rev. 
Aloysius J. Willinger, C.SS.R., Bishop 
of Ponce, Puerto Rico, was named 
Titular Bishop of Bida and Coadjutor 
of Monterey-Fresno, Calif., with the 
right of succession. Bishop Philip G. 
Scher, the Ordinary of the Diocese, is 
seriously ill and for some months af- 
fairs of the diocese have been admin- 
istered by the Most Rev. Joseph T. 
McGucken, Auxiliary Bishop of Los 
Angeles. Bishop Willinger comes orig- 
inally from Baltimore. He joined the 
Redemptorist Fathers and studied for 
the priesthood at North East, Penna., 
and at Esopus, N. Y. He was ordained 
in 1911 and served in parishes in New 


York, Boston and Philadelphia before 
going as a missionary to Puerto Rico 
where he showed himself a leader and 
a builder during ten years of. zealous 


work. In 1929 he was named Bishop 
of Ponce on the island and he was 
consecrated in the Redemptorist 
Church in Brooklyn, October 28, 1929. 
In Monterey-Fresno where he is now 
to go, there are twelve counties of Cal- 
ifornia with a Catholic population of 
163,780. 
Ad multos annos! 
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Hoty FATHeEr’s CHRISTMAS ADDRESS 


THE Holy Father made his usual ad- 
dress to the College of Cardinals on 
Christmas and for the most part it was 
a sad lament that peace was not yet 
in sight in a war-torn world. “We do 
not mean to criticize,” he said, “but to 
stimulate; not to accuse but to help,” 
but he added that he knew that his 
words and intentions ran the risk of 
being misinterpreted and distorted. 
The Supreme Pontiff began by saying 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


that humanity gazes with amazement 
on the yawning abyss between the 
hopes of yesterday and the realizations 
of today, an abyss difficult to bridge, 
he added, “because man who is cap- 
able of destruction is not always him- 
self capable of reconstruction.” . The 
Pope declared that the War had ended 
almost two years ago with “an indis- 
putable victory for one of the belliger- 
ent parties and a defeat without prec. 
edent for the other,” and still “the 
fruits and the repercussions of victory 
have been, up to the present, not only 
of indescribable bitterness for the de- 
feated, but for the victors, too, they 
have proved a source of untold anx- 
iety and danger.” 

The Supreme Pontiff made clear 
that the Church cannot take sides in 
controversies on subjects of mere 
earthly interest, but he added that he 
must continue “to defend truth, to pro- 
tect the right, to propound the eternal 
principles of humanity and love.” He 
then came to the Atlantic Charter, and 
said that when for the first time it was 
announced the whole world listened. 
“But what remains of that message 
and its provisions?” His Holiness 
asked. “Even in some of those States 
which, either through free choice or 
under the aegis of other greater pow- 
ers, love to appear to the world of 
today as the standard bearers of new 
and true progress, the ‘Four Liberties’ 
recently hailed with enthusiasm by 
many, now seem only a shadow or a 
counterfeit of what was in the mind 
and intentions of the most loyal of 
their promulgators.” 

Because of the gravity of the pres- 
ent hour the Holy Father felt the need 
of placing before the rulers of the 
world three points to consider: (1) 
“The first condition,” he said, “in 
order to fulfill the expectations of the 
nations,” is to put “an end to the pres- 
ent intolerable state of uncertitude 
and to hasten, as soon as possible, the 
coming of a definite peace among all 
states.” (2) In the second place, Pope 
Pius said that every ruler must want 
his name to be “written in letters of 
gold on the scroll of the benefactors 
of the human race,” and therefore he 
called upon all of them to give to their 
work of peace “the seal of true justice, 
of far-seeing wisdom, of a sincere ser- 
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vice to the common interests of the 
entire human family.” The Holy 
Father made clear that he understood 
the difficulties. “No doubt,” he said, 
such a disastrous war, unleashed by 
an unjust aggression and continued 
beyond lawful limits when it was clear 
that it was irreparably lost, could not 
be terminated simply in a peace which 
did not include guarantees that similar 
acts of violence would not be repeat- 
ed.” (3) The third point in his appeal 
to the rulers was that if they wish to 
give more than superficial stability and 
duration to their labors, they should 
“take care to leave open the way for 
amendments according to a clearly 
determined procedure, as soon as the 
majority of peoples, the voice of rea- 
son and of equity show that these 
amendments are opportune and de- 
sirable or even called for.” 

In concluding his address the Holy 
Father called upon all who are united 
by the same faith in the Savior of the 
world to look at the light which 
“comes down from the star that shines 
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over Bethlehem.” The Supreme Pon- 
tiff reminded his hearers that many 
are still hungry and that whole popu- 
lations are starving and he called upon 
all who can to lend a helping hand and 
not to let their zeal grow cold. “Noth- 
ing is so well suited to create the in- 
dispensable spiritual requirements of 
peace,” said the Holy Father, “as help 
liberally given by state to state, by a 
people to a people, without regard to 
national boundaries, so that nations, 
laying aside feelings of rivalry and of 
vengeance, restraining their craving 
for power and banishing the thought 
of privileged isolation, may learn from 
their own fortunes to understand, to 
tolerate, and to help one another, and 
thus, upon the ruins of a civilization 
forgetful of the teachings of the Gos- 
pel, the Christian Commonwealth may 
rise again, in which the law of love is 
supreme.” The Holy Father then im- 
parted “to all our beloved sons and 
daughters throughout the world... 
Our Paternal Apostolic Blessing.” 
JosEPH I. MALLoy. 
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E simply must Get Back to the Sound Philosophy that the Govern- 
ment Does Not Support the People; the People Must Support the 


Government. 


Past events and present conditions prove conclusively that 


whenever the people surrender their liberties to a government by men for 
too long a time, disaster results. No disaster can overtake America with- 
out all the citizens suffering the consequences. We know that through 
painful experience. . . . To exercise wise and efficient control over their 
government and their governors, the people must be frankly told the facts 
about their Government, its policies, and its operations. Truth, honesty, 
and sincere administration in government—administration for the com- 
mon good, and not for partisan advantage or private gain—will keep 
America great, free, prosperous and powerful. 
—JosepH W. Martin, Jn., Speaker of the House, addressing the 80th Congress. 


"M all for every man getting good wages and more time for relaxation, 

but it does seem to me that one of the great obstacles to continued pros- 
perity in this country today is the growing fear of so many folks that they 
will do too much for the money and time involved. What the country 
needs most is a resurrection of the loyalty to an employer, pride in a job 
and satisfaction in accomplishment that used to be the mark of most 
workmen, whether in factory or office. 

—Dave Boone, in The Sun, January 16th. 








New Books 


The Forging of a Rebel. 


By Arturo Barea.—Hardy the Novelist. By Lord 


David Cecil.—Peace of Mind. By Joshua Loth Liebman.—Call for Forty Thou- 
sand. By John J. Considine, M@M.—The Mysteries of Christianity. By Matthias 


Joseph Scheeben. 


Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J—Dante Alighieri, Citizen 
of Christendom. By Gerald G. Walsh, S.J—B.F.’s Daughter. 


By John P. Mar. 


quand.—The World of Idella May. By Richard Sullivan.—A History of Ameri- 
can Poetry, 1900-1940. By Horace Gregory and Marya Zaturenska.—Star Over 


Jordan. By Josef Patai. 


Translated by Francis Magyar.—Pavilion of Women. 


By Pearl Buck.—Keystones and Theories of Philosophy. By Rev. William D. 


Bruckmann.—The Noble Voice. 


The Forging of a Rebel. An Auto- 
biography. By Arturo Barea. Trans- 
lated by Ilse Barea. New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. $5.00. 

The last time our big dailies were 
outraged by the salaciousness of a 
book was when they reviewed The 
Private Life of Salvadore Dali. Since 
the sectarian liberals are heavily en- 
trenched in the book reviewing sec- 
tions of our leading newspapers there 
is always something fishy in the cry 


for the censor coming from such 


sources. The aforementioned auto- 
biography was not more and not less 
lewd than the average modern book 
and the reason for the excitement was 
simply Sefior Dali’s praise of Gen- 
eralissimo Franco. Now, the review- 
ers of Arturo Barea’s voluminous con- 
fessions maintain that his whole book 
is marred by highly lascivious details, 
and as the author is a self-confessed 
leftist our curiosity is aroused. What 
is Barea’s real crime? *‘ 

There are about ten or twelve pages 
(among 739) which sin against all 
principles of decency and decorum. 
Three-quarters of the book are rather 
pedestrian and merely illustrate the 
old truism that Catholic culture does 
not easily mix with an industrial civi- 
lization. Barea, the son of a poor 
washerwoman, had a bad time in roy- 
alist Spain and the priests he met— 
with two exceptions—were not a great 
credit to their calling. It was never- 
theless the Church which provided our 
author with a fairly good education 
(he became a patent lawyer), and 


By Mark Van Doren.—Shorter Notices. 


never does he seem to have encoun- 
tered discrimination on account of his 
lowly origin. The distinctive, endur- 
ing Spanish democracy—which even 
Ilya Ehrenburg had to admit grudg- 
ingly—is right here in these pages. 

It is the description of the Spanish 
Civil War which must have infuriated 
the reviewers. Arturo Barea may bea 
convinced leftist, an opponent of the 
Church, and something of a libertine 
to boot, but it must be acknowledged 
that he has always preserved a funda- 
mental honesty which finds here its 
literary expression. The most decent 
and upright person in the whole book 
is a Catholic priest, and this in spite of 
some Chisholmian antics a la Cronin. 
In the description of Barea’s experi- 
ences in Morocco during the Riffian 
War we encounter such persons—ob- 
jectively drawn—as Colonel Millan 
Astray and Generalissimo Franco, then 
still a Major in the Foreign Legion. 
This writer has known Colonel Millan 
Astray personally and he does not 
quite agree with the reservations of 
Barea who thought him an exhibition- 
ist. After all one does not lose suc- 
cessively an eye, an arm, a rib, etc. 
for pure showmanship. The real dan- 
ger officers in the Legion faced was 
being shot in the back by one of the 
Legionaries, the worst scoundrels the 
Old World ever produced. Franco, 
who is depicted by our cartoonists as 
a fat, greasy-haired, insignificant fig- 
ure has been portrayed more unrealis- 
tically than any other living person. 
Reading Barea’s comments I could not 
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but think of a mink-coat Communist 
who cried out furiously at a recent 
cocktail party: “Franco, this dirty 
little coward, has not even the manli- 
ness and courage of a Hitler and a 
Musso!” Let us quote Sanchiz, Barea’s 
friend: 


“Now there are many who wish to 
shoot Franco in the back, but not one 
of them has the courage to do it. 
They’re afraid that he might turn his 
head and see them just when they have 
taken aim at him. .. . It wouldn’t be 
difficult to fire at Franco. He takes the 
lead in an advance, and—well, if 
somebody’s got guts, you just have to 
admit it. I’ve seen him walk upright 
in front of all the others, while they 
hardly dared to lift their heads from 
the ground, the bullets fell so thick.” 


The part of Barea’s book most in- 
teresting historically are those which 
concern the Civil War. He was press 
censor and radio commentator for the 
Loyalists but the picture he paints is 
a most depressing one: the blackest 
Communist terrorism, inefficiency, con- 
stant intrigues, brutal persecution of 
dissenters, indiscriminate mass butch- 
eries. 

All in all this is a book for only the 
very patient, discriminating, well edu- 
cated and thick-skinned reader. 

ERIK V. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


Hardy the Novelist. By Lord David 


Cecil. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 

Co. $2.50. 

The author of this book is neither a 
Freudian nor a sociologist but a dis- 
tinguished critic of literature who is 
happily free from those heresies which 
have too long vexed literary criticism. 
He concedes that it is important to 
understand something about Hardy’s 
age and his character but he discusses 
them only so far as they assist him to 
elucidate the nature and quality of 
Hardy’s achievement in fiction. At his 
death in 1928 Hardy was already a 
classic. As his last novel had appeared 
thirty-three years earlier, the interven- 
ing half century provides the perspec- 
tive needed for a dispassionate reap- 
praisal of his genius and the fruits 
thereof. 

Though Hardy considered the at- 
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tacks of rationalism on revealed re- 
ligion unanswerable and at twenty- 
seven had lost his faith he felt that 
the consequent loss to human happi- 
ness was greater than the gain. Scien- 
tific knowledge could not satisfy the 
heart. Hence his philosophy from the 
time he began to write was confirmed- 
ly gloomy. In the human situation he 
saw a struggle between man and an 
omnipotent and indifferent Fate which 
is embodied in various forms, some- 
times as a force of nature, sometimes 
as an innate weakness of character, 
but chiefly as chance and as love. 
The background of his novels is nine- 
teenth century Wessex, and his char- 
acters, mostly rural and unsophisti- 
cated, play their parts in dramas 
which, by virtue of the concentrated 
passions and closely knit interdepend- 
ence of their lives sometimes take on 
(said Hardy) a Sophoclean grandeur 
and unity. 

Only characters capable of profound 
and passionate feeling could awaken 
Hardy’s interest and kindle his imagi- 
nation to creative heat. It is perhaps 
the finest tribute to his imagination as 
it is the highest achievement of his 
art that a Henchard, a Tess, and a 
Eustacia Vye, so commonplace to ordi- 
nary vision, became charged with the 
emotional grandeur of great tragedy 
and that the novels in which they ap- 
pear are given the imaginative force 
of the highest poetry. 

Cecil is not blind to Hardy’s faults. 
“Hardy was a great artist but not a 
great craftsman,” not always able to 
construct a fitting form in which to 
incarnate his inspiration. Some of his 
plots are unconvincing and some of 
his incidents are disastrous failures. 
“If an idea pleased his imagination,” 
says Cecil, “that was good enough for 
him.” His over-emphasis on the part 
played by chance in producing catas- 
trophe is notorious. What Cecil calls 
the “final moral” (given in the fourth 
from the last sentence of Tess) reveals 
that while Hardy’s intellect accepted 
rationalism and materialism, his imag- 
ination never did; that actually he 
was not a dyed-in-the-wool rationalist 
after all. 

Cecil, has written a penetrating, 
gracious, and intensely interesting 
book which, among its other virtues, 
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sends the reader back to the studies 
by Lionel Johnson and Carl Weber 
and, best of all, to the finest novels of 
the master himself. 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


Peace of Mind. By Joshua Loth Lieb- 
man. New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter. $2.50. 

When Rabbi Liebman speaks he is 
assured of a wide audience. A coast- 
to-coast radio preacher for years, a 
guest speaker at Harvard, Cornell, 
Vassar, Dartmouth, Wellesley, a teach- 
er at Boston University and at An- 
dover Newton Theological School, he 
has also published a volume of which 
350,000 copies are now in print. In 
it he emphasizes the importance of 
psychology as an aid to human hap- 
piness, but pays comparatively little 
attention to the harm that can be done 
by a distorted psychology; and the 
extravagance of his claims, the con- 
fusion of his thought and the ominous 
implications of some of his teachings 
make this high-rating best-seller a 
really pernicious book. It would be 
unfair to say that the author proposes 
to substitute psychology for religion, 
but he does seem to think that psy- 
chology should replace theology. 

The outstanding principle of his 
teaching is that men must face the 
contents of their own minds honestly, 
evading nothing. This principle. is 
sound indeed; but unfortunately the 
author’s smooth style and up-to-the- 
minute alertness cover a neo-Freudian 
jumble of vagueness and inconsist- 
ency. Not improbably his public will 
deduce from these pages that: 1, truth 
is relative; 2, the Creator is not om- 
nipotent; 3, each culture makes its 
own God; 4, we cannot be certain of 
personal survival after death; 5, con- 
science is composed of fear, guilt and 
anxiety; 6, men should not fight against 
their impulses; 7, mental growth in- 
volves a tolerant conscience-pattern 
very different from the Christian 
moral code; 8, the struggle of religion 
against evil begins and ends with re- 
pression. 

The author sets off the confessional 
against psychiatric treatment as com- 
paratively ineffectual. First and last, 
although never discourteous, he says 
a good many discreditable things 
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about the Catholic religion. So far as 
can be determined from these pages 
he does not recognize two essential 
elements of religion, first the rec- 
ognition of man’s absolute dependence 
on God, and secondly the certainty 
that obedience to God will be reward- 
ed and disobedience punished. In 
sharp contrast with his views, the 
Catholic Church—more realistic and 
more logical—teaches that within a 
normal human being is the urge to 
evil in many forms: pride, envy, an- 
ger, avarice, gluttony, lust, sloth; that 
unless these be disciplined men will 
make the world a breeding place of 
crime and misery; and that good con- 
duct is built upon the sense of obli- 
gation that religion provides. Only 
when selfishness is restrained for su- 
pernatural motives and behavior is 
adjusted to a spiritual standard will 
men turn to the doing of good deeds 
such as those which brighten the 
pages of each Christian century. 

The author keeps urging his read- 
ers to look within and admit the truth 
of what they see. In turn the reader 
should urge the author to look at the 
outer world and admit that he sees 
there much persistence in evil-doing 
which would disappear if men were 
more given to restraining and. less 
given to obeying their impulses. This 
desirable result will not be brought 
about without common recognition of 
a moral law, divine in origin, binding 
man under pain of punishment. Old- 
fashioned theology this may be, but 
we find no clue to any promising 
substitute for it in the pages of Rabbi 
Liebman. Dante’s teaching still rings 
true: nella sua volontade e nostra 
pace. JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Call for Forty Thousand.’ By John J. 

Considine, M.M. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.00. 

The Visitor Extraordinary of the 
Maryknoll Missions has written a vast- 
ly interesting and important book. Un- 
der multitudinous facts, wide-ranging 
comments, practical deductions, there 
lies a single purposeful theme: the 
book is intended to disturb our con- 
sciences. This it does by honestly 


_ summarizing religious conditions and 


by giving us detailed information and 
even statistics in a conversational style 
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reminiscent of Al Smith’s. All the 
more impressive by reason of its quiet, 
unemotional tone, the picturesque nar- 
rative makes plain the ominous prog- 
ress of Protestantism and of Commu- 
nism in countries usually classified as 
almost totally Catholic. Probing be- 
neath the surface, the author discloses 
conditions that operate powerfully in 
favor of religious and politico-social 
revolution: tens of millions are with- 
out adequate religious care; they suf- 
fer cruelly from economic oppression. 
He sets down his findings in forth- 
right words; no reader will be able to 
overlook the gravity of the conse- 
quences implicit in the wretchedness 
he describes. The title of the book 
echoes his estimate of the number of 
priests immediately needed if Latin 
America is to receive proper spiritual 
care—‘Forty Thousand.” 

Set side by side with W. H. Law- 
rence’s six studies of Latin America 
recently published in The New York 
Times, these pages disclose pretty 
much the same general picture — al- 
though an exception must be noted in 
the case of Costa Rica where Father 
Considine’s comment clarifies an ob- 
scurity in Mr. Lawrence’s account. 
Chiefly and professedly concerned 
with religious conditions, our author 
gives considerable space to Protestant- 
ism which is growing rapidly — not, 
as often alleged, from immigration, 
but from apostasy. He reports a mil- 
lion Protestants in Brazil, two hun- 
dred thousand in Argentina, the same 
number in Chile, twenty-five thousand 
in Uruguay. In Argentina, during one 
decade apostates averaged approxi- 
mately ten thousand yearly; and in the 
fifteen years preceding 1942 the num- 
ber of Protestant churches grew from 
128 to 700. 

Implicit criticisms are conveyed in 
a series of warnings formulated by the 
author after a discussion with several 
Chilean friends: 


“1. Don’t question the sincerity of 
any considerable portion of those who 
become Protestants. 

“2. Don’t presume that any consid- 
erable portion of converts become 
Protestants to get North American 
financial support. 

“3. Don’t presme that any considera- 


ble number of Protestants hope to 
make progress by attacks and quar- 
reling; most of them know they must 
establish a strong religious life. 

“4, Don’t trust greatly to civil laws 
or other nonspiritual aids for the pro- 
tection of Catholics.” 


On the positive side, reminding us 
that “Protestants are never a menace 
where Catholic life is strong,” Father 
Considine suggests the following reme- 
dies: 


“1. A priesthood adequate in num- 
bers to give the faithful an intelligent 
and vibrant love of Catholic teachings 
and life. 

“2. A Church life full of great Cath- 
olic social and charitable achieve- 
ment. 

“3. A love for all men which keeps 
us close to the hearts of the poor. 

“4, Education that will make all 
Catholics one.” 


Although the author, by reason of 
long experience and special opportu- 
nities, is himself a sort of expert wit- 
ness, his testimony would be weightier 
if he were more precise in naming 
sources. Moreover, his readers would 
get greater benefit from his volume if 
maps and texts were more closely co- 
ordinated with one another and if the 
table of contents were fuller. Even 
with these minor shortcomings, how- 
ever, the book as it stands gets across 
a message that is sufficiently distress- 
ing. JOSEPH MC SORLEY: 


The Mysteries of Christianity. By Mat- 
thias Joseph Scheeben. Translated 
by Cyril Vollert, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $7.50. 

The immediate aim of Catholicism 
is to bring man into supernatural com- 
munion with the living God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. The deposit of 
revealed truth and the sacramental 
activity of the Church looks essential- 
ly and primarily to the establishment 
of this communion of love and friend- 
ship. And it is this concern that speci- 
fies and distinguishes the work of this 
great nineteenth century German theo- 
logian, Father Scheeben. The present 
book is not an apologetic but an ex- 
position of those revealed truths that 
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make known to us the realities of that 
divine plane upon which Catholic life 
is called to abide. Thus Father Schee- 
ben deals at length with the Trinity, 
Original Justice, Original Sin, the In- 
carnation, the Eucharist, Justification, 
and the last things, and all these in 
terms of that supernatural and divine 
order of which baptism makes us ac- 
tual participants. 

In his exposition of these mysteries 
the author has placed at his reader’s 
service a vast erudition, an almost in- 
tuitive theological insight, real syn- 
thetic power, and above all a quality 
‘of intellectual enthusiasm that invests 
the whole with force and what, for 
want of a better term, might be called 
theological charm. The result is a 
beautifully ordered and very full com- 
pass of the basic truths of Catholicism. 
But no one should think that this book 
is a mere popularization of these mys- 
teries (its size alone ought to disabuse 
anyone of that notion). For the work 
while vital and warm and even mov- 
ing remains thoroughly theological 
throughout. And it is just this char- 
acteristic that makes it difficult to 
judge its general value. 

Certainly no teacher of theology 
ought to neglect using it. For Fa- 
ther Scheeben has given to these 
great truths a synthesis, a warmth, 
and a comprehension that should be 
communicated to every student of this 
science. Again, priests, seeking an 
over-all picture of the theological 
tracts they have studied part by part 
in their seminary courses, will find in 
this treatment an illuminating unifica- 
tion of them, besides much material for 
dogmatic sermons. Those interested 
in teaching theology to the laity should 
find here a very good teacher’s hand- 
book. It will not be an easy book for 
those who have had no technical 
training in the subject, but provided 
they truly seek an adult understand- 
ing of the living structure of Catholic 
truth and are prepared to make the 
necessary effort, the book will not be 
beyond their grasp. 

By way of a full account it should 
be mentioned that Father Scheeben 
maintains a number of theological 
propositions that are debatable, some 
highly so. But these are minor when 
set against the whole work. Con- 
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gratulations are also due the trans- 
lator who has made this valuable theo- 
logical contribution available through 
his excellent English rendering of its 
very difficult German. 

EUGENE M. BURKE. 


Dante Alighieri, Citizen of Christen- 
dom. By Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$3.00. 

What Professor George Lyman Kit- 
tredge did some years ago for Chaucer, 
Father Gerald Walsh does now for 
Dante: that is to. say, he contrives to 
give a vital and artistic interpretation 
of the man, his work and the age he 
lived in. But since, as Aubrey de 
Vere long ago pointed out, Dante was 
the “most sublime of poets” while 
Chaucer was simply the “most mirth- 
ful and human hearted,” our present 
author had not only the more exalted 
subject but also one far more difficult 
to put into a popular summary. 

He succeeds superlatively in giving 
us a book which will delight the stu- 
dent and intrigue the general reader, 
and one which no college library can 
afford to be without. For it is Dante 
“citizen of the world” he is dealing 
with—Dante the whole man, lover, 
scholar, “passionate publicist,” politi- 
cal martyr, theologian, mystic and 
poetic genius. In Father Walsh’s 
pages we grow familiar with the Ali- 
ghieri family; also with the neighbor- 
ing Donatis, who became Dante’s 
friends and guardians and from whom 
he chose the wife who was probably 
not too unsatisfactory. For obviously 
no wife could be quite satisfying after 
the ideal love this young student had 
found personalized in Beatrice Porti- 
nari. It seems to me that one of the 
greatest merits of Father Walsh’s work 
—an amplification, of course, of his 
Lowell Lectures delivered in Boston in 
1945—is his realization of the dual 
role of Beatrice: first as the fulfill- 
ment of a personal, romantic devotion, 
then as the symbol of Divine Love and 
Wisdom. 

Modern readers can scarcely fail to 
find a challenge in the summary here 
given of the studies of the medieval 
boy and man, orientated as they were 
toward a complete culture of mind 
and heart, while Father Walsh’s link- 
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ing of Dante’s aspirations toward 
world unity and peace with the ideals 
of the UN is more than a little sugges- 
tive. But it is Dante as Christian poet 
who has won his right to the obeisance 
even of our confused contemporaries, 
and Father Walsh’s analysis of the su- 
preme poem is as full of human sym- 
pathy as of erudition or of spiritual 
insight. Naturally one hopes for other 
literary interpretations from his hand 
—but it is almost worth one lifetime 
to have written the present work. For 
in it he brings close to modern man 
the message of a genius who too often 
has been made to seem remote and 
exotic. And in spite of all the war- 
fare—interior and exterior, local, cos- 
mic and parabolic—which condi- 
tioned Dante’s utterance, this message 
was first, last and always one of peace 
in unity with the Will of God. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


B.F.’s Daughter. 
quand. Boston: 
Co. $2.75. 

The World of Idella May. By Richard 
Sullivan. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Co. $2.75. 

B.F.’s Daughter is the story of Polly 
Burton, a self-made tycoon’s daughter 
who rejects her conservative Groton- 
Yale admirer, Bob Tasmin, for a pro- 
fessional New Dealer from the Mid- 
west via Columbia University, who 
douses his cigarettes in half-empty 
coffee cups, wants no children and 
moans incessantly about the war he 
thinks Polly doesn’t know is on. Polly 
is intelligent, beautiful, and frustrated 
by too much money and too little op- 
portunity to exploit the qualities in- 
herited from “B.F.” She yields to Tom 
Brett because subconsciously she feels 
she can give him the security and 
-mental stimulus Bob didn’t need. Her 
marriage ends in shreds and Mr. Mar- 
quand abandons her—alone, resource- 
less, unchanged. 

This book might be a creditable 
production in any setting, but its at- 
mosphere of wartime New England, 
New York and Washington—an atmos- 
phere that is a presence, a leading 
character, gives it its peculiar power. 
Marquand is without peer in the lim- 
ning of landscape, of commanding 
every nuance of life to his artistic 
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ends. In counterpoint to the acid dia- 
logue, and for that more menacing, is 
his sardonically fashioned reconstruc- 
tion of the grisly facade of the Wash- 
ington Front. His portrait of the New 
Deal Intellectual is priceless. Anyone 
who lived in the “Washington mad- 
house” will be awestruck by its veri- 
The book is long, and 
sometimes tedious (especially in its 
flashbacks); it is also a desperately 
searching, ferociously critical study of 
a fantastic era: at first glance as ten- 
tative and unphilosophic as its char- 
acters, but inferentially a document of 
the misery of a godless society. 


The World of Idella May is a fright- 
eningly accurate picture of the Ameri- 
can present—our day of confession 
magazines, meretricious movies, nega- 
tive homelife, sordid night spots, stand- 
ardized feminine beauty, and, resist- 
ing it all, the firm nobility of the only 
tenable ethic left—that of Catholicism. 
With a minimum of flashbacks, an al- 
most rigid preoccupation with its in- 
exorable outcome, and the deliberately 
dreary setting of a lake town near 
Chicago, Mr. Sullivan investigates the 
case of Idella May Clocker (the name 
is legion, and significant), child of 
predilection of her laboring-class par- 
ents, from the day of her overdue 
graduation from public high till, years 
later, triumphant in her manipulation 
of a marital climax, she is seen snug- 
gling up to the current soap opera with 
her dog Chickie—a gruesome scene in- 
deed—the scene her Catholic husband 
has endured for years and must en- 
dure until death dissolves the bond 
he and Idella May contracted. 

Idella May is the book; and though 
there is a plot of sorts and an abun- 
dance of incident, it is the exposition 
of her character that sustains it, gives 
it form and excitement. It is no small 
accomplishment of Mr. Sullivan’s—in 
fact it is rather astounding—that from 
such mean material so artistic and 
socially useful a work could be de- 
veloped. But the astonishment fades 
when we realize that this is due to the 
fact that it has a philosophy: it is in- 
formed by the creed of its author and 
his—not too convincing—protagonist, 
Tom Logan; it is a Catholic novel. 

MARY ELLEN EVANS, 
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A History of American Poetry, 1900- 
1940. By Horace Gregory and Marya 
Zaturenska. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $4.00. 

The professional poets may not like 
this calm, intelligent, suavely-written 
analysis of their small triumphs and 
big failures in the present century, but 
scholars, teachers and the common 
reader should be grateful for it. It is 
a rare attempt to evaluate modern 
poetry in that it presents no “pro- 
gram,” betrays no eagerness to pay 
off obligations to writing friends, is 
propaganda for no political claque, 
and in short tries to remain decently 
objective. The authors draw on a 
wide, wise background of reading and 
reflection extending from the Greek 
lyrists to W. H. Auden, and fulfill 
Arnold’s ideal of a critic of poetry in 
their measurement of present efforts 
against the scale of greatness estab- 
lished by the poetry of every age. They 
are frank to admit that their study is 
not exhaustive, and that much worthy 
work has had to be excluded from 
their survey. 

As practicing poets themselves, the 
authors are impeded by no academic 
conventions; they know what poetry 
ought to be. Shoddy work revolts 
them and they give no high marks for 
effort. They are interested solely in 
poetic achievement as evidenced by 
works in print. In electing to follow 
Samuel Johnson’s method in his Lives 
of the Poets, that triumph of courage, 
common sense and devotion to the in- 
tegrity of art, they have aimed high 
and scored full in the clout. When 
they see imitation, quackery, oppor- 
tunism and juvenile thinking in mod- 
ern verse they call it what it is, and 
they name names. They give belated 
recognition, as well, to men and wo- 
men who, lacking a gift for self-adver- 
tisement, have seen their work neg- 
lected in favor of more adroit and 
showmanly versifying. The tone and 
manner of the book are impeccable; 
some of the critical sentences are 
brilliant; almost all are just. 

The concluding chapters give evi- 
dence of hurry and superficial writ- 
ing, which is not to say that the ideas 
and opinions therein advanced are so. 
Had the authors expanded these chap- 
ters a little more they would have 
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stood up with the rest of the book. 
And, as a personal complaint, I should 
have liked Mr. and Mrs. Gregory to 
have been a little less careless with the 
term “neo-scholastic.” By aesthetic 
processes, these writers have come to 
conclusions strikingly like those ad- 
vanced over a period of years by crit- 
ics working from a Catholic philo- 
sophical base. For example, in pay- 
ing their respects to much of the so- 
called “vitality” in contemporary 
American writing, they say with truth: 
“Aided by well-meaning but thought- 
less critics, the vitality of the Saroy- 
ans, the Steinbecks and the Heming- 
ways of American prose projected a 
mindless, half-sadistic, half-sentimen- 
tal vision of an indefinitely prolonged 
boyhood across the many pages of 
their novels and short-stories and, 
literally, upon the Hollywood screen.” 

Despite its faults, this is a book to 
read if only for its adroit, critical sur- 
gery on the Millay Myth, its justice to 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Louise 
Guiney and Ezra Pound, and its intel- 
ligent skepticism regarding the won- 
der-boys of the moment, who grind 
out third-rate political pamphlets in 
cadenced prose and attach to the re- 
sultant mess the noble name of poetry. 

J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


Star Over Jordan. The Life of Theo- 
dore Herzl. By Josef Patai. Trans- 
lated from the Hungarian by Fran- 
cis Magyar. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library. $3.75. 

Theodore Herzl, the founder of the 
Zionist movement, was born in Buda- 
pest in 1860 and died in Vienna in 
1904. He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, graduated in 1884, and 
served for three years in the courts of 
Vienna and Salzburg. In 1887 he be- 
came the assistant editor of the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, and four years later, 
Paris correspondent to the Neue Freie 
Press. 

At the outset he was not at all inter- 
ested in the Jewish question. In fact 
he called the notion of a home for the 
Jews in Palestine childish. His ambi- 
tion was to be a playwright, and he 
wrote fourteen comedies, some of 
which had met with public approval. 
It was during his stay in Paris that his 
Zionist ideas developed, because Paris 

















of the nineties was a hot bed of anti- 
Semitism. 

The first evidence of his change of 
heart was his publishing in 1886 of 
The Jewish State: Attempt at a Mod- 
ern Solution of the Jewish Question. 
For the next years he devoted himself 
to the cause of Zionism. He had in- 
terviews with Pope Pius X, the Sultan, 
the Emperor of Germany, Duke Fried- 
rich of Baden and Witte of St. Peters- 
burg, Chamberlain and Lansdowne of 
England. He organized six Zionist 
Congresses in Basel and London and 
shortened his life by his many activi- 
ties. 

He was willing at one time to accept 
a home for the Jews in Cyprus or in 
Egypt, a compromise that caused a 
great revolt against him and split the 
Zionist movement wide open at the 
Congress of 1900, 

In all his writings there is no men- 
tion of the rights of the Arabs, or of 
their opposition to his plans. The 
Zionists of today, who want the United 
States to insist on sending 100,000 dis- 
placed European Jews to Palestine, do 
not seem to be aware of the many 
problems involved in that proposal. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Pavilion of Women. By Pearl S. Buck. 
New York: The John Day Co. $3.00. 
China of five thousand years beaten 

upon by the China of today, western 
influences crowding eastern customs, 
old ways desperately clung to, new 
minds rejecting old manners—these 
are the props and the backdrop for 
the drama of the House of Wu, and 
for its First Lady whose story this 
really is. 

Mrs. Buck has taken us away from 
the simple earth-bound peasants of her 
earlier tales to give us a view of a 
great feudal family within its honor- 
able courts. We are made aware of 
the decorum of fixed patterns of be- 
havior; of the tranquillity of well- 
ordered living; of the success of 
arranged marriages as opposed to 
those of choice; of the ever present 
stress on sons and more sons for the 
glory and perpetuation of the family, 
with the concomitant concubinage, ac- 
companied by incredibly intimate ac- 
couchement details. All this we see, 
and see it controlled and manipulated 
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by the beautiful, poised, indomitable 
Madame Wu according to her pagan 
concepts. 

Prompted by a long suppressed per- 
sonal distaste for the physical, Madame 
puts into effect on her fortieth birth- 
day a plan of withdrawal of herself 
from the things of the flesh, that she 
may live a life of the mind and achieve 
the peace of contemplation. Regarding 
her as the voice of all wisdom the 
faithful father of her sons acquiesces, 
though he is destroyed in the process, 
and the effect on her children is con- 
fusion and discord. 

Across this full canvas strides the 
figure of the foreign priest, who comes 
as teacher to the third son. From here 
on, the main interest of the reader cen- 
ters on him. Brother André, justifi- 
ably unfrocked, is a strange, dignified 
giant of a man, sympathetic and per- 
cipient, a scholar, whose life is given 
to the saving of the waifs of the fold; 
a man not quite sure why he became a 
priest unless it was because “he was 
first an astronomer”; who “entered 
into loneliness” and whose faith is in 
“space and in emptiness, in sun and in 
stars, etc.” Enough said! Through 
this pantheistic patter occasionally the 
true spark emerges, as when he coun- 
sels Madame Wu, rebuking her for her 
self-absorption and showing her 
wherein she has sinned. And out of it 
all he convinces her of the unknown 
element within her, the “residue” 
which is her soul. After his untimely, 
shocking death, she conceives for her- 
self and him a sort of post-mortal union 
of souls which she translates into a 
wider comprehension of the world 
around her. These last lines reveal 
how little he had given her and make 
one doubt the intelligence with which 
Mrs. Buck has endowed her: 

“Gods she did not worship, and faith 
she had none, but love she had and 
forever. . .. She knew she was im- 
mortal,” MARY E. BRENNAN. 


Keystones and Theories of Philosophy. 
By Rev. William D. Bruckmann, 
S. T. L. New York: Benziger Bros. 
$2.50. 

Though the terminology of Scholas- 
ticism is a magnificent. precision tool 
for philosophic discussion, there is no 
doubt that too often it is a serious 
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stumbing block for the beginner. From 
the very start the student is confront- 
ed with a host of concise, pregnant 
technical phrases. Therefore, though 
Father Bruckmann’s own plan for the 
above cited book is somewhat more 
pretentious, it is as a concise diction- 
ary of Scholastic terminology that the 
work will find its greatest use. Stu- 
dents have long felt the need of such 
a handbook. It must be pointed out 
however, that this is definitely a tech- 
nical handbook. The terms are listed 
under their Latin names and most of 
the explanations are given in a strictly 
Scholastic fashion. 

In addition to these definitions the 
author spends one chapter on what he 
calls the approach to philosophy, but 
which is rather a schematic outline 
of Scholastic doctrines. Later in the 
book he attempts to give brief accounts 
of all the various philosophic schools, 
which is hardly feasible in the space 
at his disposal. However, though we 
may differ with the author on the in- 
clusion of these sections and upon cer- 
tain minor points (such as his failure 
to distinguish the vitalism of the Scho- 
lastics from that of Driesch, his omis- 
sion of any reference to the theories 
of Thomas and Augustine in his dis- 
cussion of biogenesis, his ambiguous 
treatment of Animism and the like) 
the amount of readily accessible in- 
formation contained in his book will 
make it very useful to any serious stu- 
dent of Scholasticism. 

JAMES J. MAGUIRE. 


The Noble Voice. A Study of Ten 
Great Poems. By Mark Van Doren. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 
Mark Van Doren says that his book 

has three heroes: Homer, Dante, and 

Chaucer. (There would be a fourth, 

if Shakespeare were not a dramatic 

poet.) He considers them the greatest 
poets of the world, largely because of 
their simplicity and serenity, qualities 
which, according to Van Doren, come 
from deep convictions grounded on 
unchanging truth. Vergil, amid the 
growing cynicism and materialism of 
the Empire, wrote sadly of a universe 
in which politics had become the en- 
emy of true poetry. Lucretius, fiercely 
arrogant in his despair, saw science 
making the same inroads. But Homer, 


although he dealt with the most melan- 
choly themes, was hopeful even in his 
blindness. “In this lie thy white 
bones, glorious Achilles, and mingled 
with them the bones of the dead Pa- 
troclus. . . . Thus not even in death 
didst thou lose thy name, but ever 
shalt thou have fair renown among all 
men, Achilles.” 

Chaucer’s humor in his Troilus and 
Criseyde is sophisticated, but compas- 
sionate. The joke is never bitter. He 
understood Criseyde’s falseness and 
frivolity, but he was too humane to 
scorn her good qualities. Byron, born 
in a less happy time, is far more sav- 
age in his irony. Only boredom, not 
pity, blunts the steel. 

Dante, Van Doren’s third hero, has 
no need for elaborate rhetoric to em- 
broider self-evident truths. He is, at 
times, terrible in his simplicity. 


“As the lizard, .. . going from hedge 
to hedge, appears a flash of light- 
ning, if it cross the way: 

so, ... appeared a little reptile burn- 
ing with rage, livid and black as 
pepper-corn.” 


Van Doren uses this “midget monster 

in the seventeenth division of Hell” as 

a contrast to Milton’s satanic Serpent 
“... that towered 

Fold above fold, a surging maze his 
head 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes;” 


Simplicity is lost. Milton strains to 
convince a more skeptical public. 
Spenser piles sensation on sensation 
in his Faerie Queene. Evil becomes 
more lurid, good more inane. Milton’s 
Heaven and Spenser’s Golden Age are 
pale beside Dante’s Paradise— 


“Within its depths I saw ingathered 

Bound by love in one volume 

The scattered leaves of all the uni- 
verse.” 


Wordsworth, trying to find faith in 
the midst of chaos, analyzes himself 
exhaustively; but Van Doren’s three 
heroes are far more objective. Their 
eyes are not turned inward. They need 
not struggle for words to paint the 
Golden Age, because they are of it, 
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The Noble Voice is one of the most 
important of recent books. It is time- 
less and it is modern, although Van 
Doren quarrels with the modern in- 
trospective poet. There is nothing eso- 
teric about his final verdict couched 
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as it is in the clearest of contempo- 
rary phraseology. “The facts of life 
are found in story, which poetry has 
ceased to tell. When it recovers the 
art, it will pay its way again.” 

MARY F,. LINDSLEY. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: In a Dark Garden. By 
Frank G. Slaughter, M.D. (Garden 
City: The Doubleday Co. $2.75). It 
is not a demonstrated hypothesis that 
because a writer possesses authority 
or facility in a certain field—say, in 
description of surgery—he is neces- 
sarily a master of the novel form. This 
“romantic novel” seems to exist main- 
ly for the purpose of exploiting such 
technical descriptions, although other- 
wise it is a passably interesting ver- 
sion of Civil War history, with certain 
perceptive and disillusioning slants 
on the mentalities at work on the pros- 
ecution of the war. The hero, Dr. 
Chisholm, Confederate surgeon, rebels 
against his destiny as heir to a Caro- 
lina plantation and becomes a profes- 
sional man. True to his ideals, he 


muddles his way through the war giv-. 


ing out brilliant observations to all 
comers, finding time to reflect at prop- 
erly spaced intervals (he even prays 
once), and managing always to be in 
top form at the operating table. On the 
whole the world of letters is not much 
richer for Dr. Slaughter’s off-duty pro- 
duction. The writing, however vivid, 
is careless, the action egregiously ex- 
pediential and unconvincing. Finally 
a flippant attitude towards marriage 
(resolved satisfactorily when the two 
parties later fall in love), a casual at- 
titude toward dueling, and some lush 
scenes early in the book disqualify it 
for general recommendation. 

The Aerodrome. By Rex Warner 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.75). The one excuse for this book 
might be found in the ten-page speech 
delivered to fifty or sixty recruits in 
the chapel of an aerodrome by the Air 
Vice-Marshal—a tough unprincipled 
brute of a man. His speech, which 
gives a fair idea of what decent young- 
sters often have to face after induction 
into the fighting forces, should arouse 
civilians, especially parents, to under- 
take some corrective measures, diffi- 


cult as such an undertaking undoubt- 
edly would be. Apart from these pages 
the book is rather loosely put together, 
filled with improbabilities and extrav- 
agances and generally not worth the 
trouble of reading. 


RELIGION: The Darkness Is Passed. 
By Thomas H. Moore, S.J. (New York: 
The Declan X. McMullen Co. $2.25). 
Father Moore’s meditations on the Life 
of Christ urge us to study Him in the 
light which he throws on all our hopes 
and fears and yearnings, so that we 
may share abundantly in His Divine 
Life. He selects a score of incidents 
in our Lord’s public ministry to teach 
us the need of prayer and of penance, 
of the virtues of detachment, humility 
and meekness, of the love of God and 
the brethren, of the sacraments. This 
is no dry-as-dust meditation book, but 
a book eloquent of the author’s own 
spiritual life. It is addressed to men 
and women in the world struggling 
against temptation and sin, yet eager 
withal to listen to the Lord’s call to 
holiness. “The darkness is passed,” 
writes St. John, “and the true light 
now shineth (1 John ii. 8)” —the 
light of Jesus Christ, who asks us to 
keep our hearts open to Him that He 
may fill them with His saving love. 

Pastoral in Blue. The Story of Mother 
M. Casimir, I.H.M. 1850-1929. By Sis- 
ter M. Charitas, ILH.M. (New York: 
The Scapular Press. $2.75). This is an 
excellent sketch of the life and labors 
of Mother Casimir, Superior General 
of the Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. She joined the 
Blue Sisters in 1870, and spent nearly 
sixty years furthering the cause of 
education as teacher in Susquehanna, 
Scranton and Williamsport, and as Su- 
perior General, founding orphanages, 
hospitals and twenty schools in the 
dioceses of Scranton, New York, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore and Raleigh. The 
priests who knew her well praised her 
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for her simplicity, self-effacement and 
supernatural common sense; her re- 
ligious loved her as a mother and es- 
teemed her as a great teacher. 

The Saints That Moved the World. 
By René Filop Miller (New York: 
Thomas N. Crowell Co. $3.50). This is a 
volume of 446 pages. In it, in five divi- 
sions, there are reproduced briefly and 
from a naturalistic viewpoint, the lives 
of Anthony of Egypt, Saint of Renun- 
ciation; Augustine, Saint of the Intel- 
lect; Francis, Troubador of Love; 
Ignatius, the Saint of Will Power, and 
Theresa, the Saint of Ecstasy. Well 
written by one who has a wealth of 
background in the fields of art, philos- 
ophy and literature it brings the skill 
of the modern intellectual to a study 
for which his many talents are not suf- 
ficient. The book is a good illustration 
of how the modern intellectual regards 
Catholic saints. From beginning to 
end the Catholic reader will nod his 
head and repeat over and over again 
“the poor man just does not under- 
stand.” He has brought to his study 
years of preparation—he does not 
bring faith, Were we reviewing this 
book for a theologian we would say 
that it makes all the stops between 
“offensive to pious ears” to outright 
“heretical.” 

The life of St. Anthony may include 
the mythical as well as the mystical 
but we dislike the combining of the 
two. A trifle too much of Freud tinc- 
tures Augustine’s monograph. The 
best of his sketches, in a book bristling 
with highly controversial statements, 
is that on St. Francis of whom he 
writes reverently and painstakingly. 

The Faith of the Episcopal Church. 
By Frank Damrosch, Jr. (New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham. $1.50). It is sur- 
prising how many Catholic tenets are 
defended in this book. The author, an 
Episcopal clergyman, upholds the im- 
portance of having a definite creed; 
the need for a church to be a living 
teacher; the validity of all seven sac- 
raments; the rightness of praying to 
saints and for the dead; and the in- 
dissolubility of Christian marriage, 
even despite adultery. He argues with 
a persuasive deftness that is admir- 


able. Like our Lord he avoids tech-. 


nical ramifications and brings to bear 
instead all the charm and clarifying 
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forcefulness of the simile. His style 
is well adapted to the religious illiter- 
acy and low mentality of the public, 
Catholics cannot accept the author’s 
propositions: (1) that Christ’s sacri- 
fice was not vicarious; (2) that ex- 
treme unction is a form of spiritual 
healing intended for all who are sick; 
(3) that Anglicanism and Catholicism 
are two branches of the one same 
church; (4) that Anglican clergy have 
valid orders; (5) that in Anglicanism 
there is true unity; and (6) that the 
pope is merely the equal of other 
bishops. Mr. Damrosch is also regret- 
tably silent about the Blessed Virgin, 
and about the Douay as opposed to the 
King James version of the bible. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Speaking of Cardi- 
nals. By Thomas B. Morgan (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00). 
A book about the Sacred College of 
Cardinals can very easily run to one 
of two extremes—malevolent bitter- 
ness or unctuous adulation. Mr. Mor- 
gan, a Protestant, keeps successfully 
to the middle of the road, having in 
his favor two qualifications; for, on 
the one hand, he never saw a cardinal 
until he arrived in Rome in 1919, and 
on the other hand he has during the 
past twenty-seven years “covered” 
popes and cardinals as representative 
of A.P., U.P., and I.N.S. During a period 
of unprecedented political and eccle- 
siastical developments this keen-eyed, 
open-minded and tactful journalist en- 
joyed a degree of intimacy with 
Church leaders rarely attained by an 
American newspaperman. Little won- 
der that he has been able to write four 
readable volumes; that one of these, 
The Listening Post, makes especially 
good reading nowadays while people 
are discussing Mr. Truman’s wisdom 
in sending a representative to the Vat- 
ican, and that the new book, by means 
of personal anecdotes and small talk, 
throws light—helpful if indirect— 
upon more than one towering figure 
and upon several momentous ques- 
tions. What reader is not acutely inter- 
ested in candid close-ups of Cardinals 
O’Connell, Merry del Val, Gasparri, 
Hayes, Mundelein, Dougherty; of the 
Cardinals elevated in 1946, Spellman, 
Stritch, Mooney, Glennon, and of the 
man who used to be Cardinal Pacelli! 
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We have had many favorable com- 
ments on THomas P. NEILL’s several 
articles on “Makers of the Modern 
Mind,” and the very percipient ‘con- 
tributor who follows him this month 
has nominated him as THE CATHOLIC 
Worip’s man of the year, a judgment 
which will be strengthened by Dr. 
Neill’s present “Marx and the Modern 
Mind.” It is an inestimable service he 
is doing us in this age of mental con- 
fusion. 


ANOTHER justly praised article was 
EvG—eNeE Baacer’s “Portugal: Anti- 
Totalitarian Outpost” in our December 
number, where, in this department, 
we told our readers something of its 
author. He now pursues, with the 
same penetration, the study of the 
Portuguese ethos, too little known to 
us. Mr. Bagger wishes to correct a 
misquote from Bertrand Russell’s 
definition of freedom in his first 
article (p. 210), changing it from 
“Freedom ... means the absence of 
obstacles to the realization of power” 
to “... the realization of desires.” Mr. 
Bagger is still living in Nassau and we 
are happy to say that “The People 
Who Refused to Hurry” will be fol- 
lowed by other contributions from 
his pen. 


Last February, HELEN WILLIAMS, 
in her first contribution, convicted the 
Communists “Out of Their Own 
Mouths,”—now in “Give Me Liberty!” 
we fear she convicts us as convincing- 
ly. More and more apparent does it be- 
come that what we need is the moral 
courage to be martyrs. A trained jour- 
nalist as well as an occupational thera~ 
pist, working now at the Veterans’ 
Hospital in Waukesha, Wis., Miss Wil- 
liams is the author of several books 
of poetry, and of articles and stories 
in many periodicals, religious and 
secular. 


OncE again we have the benefit of 
H. C. McGrnnis’s clear thought and 
lucid exposition in the study of a puz- 
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zling situation. “Back to ‘The Catholic 
Way’” is probably a by-product of a 
book he is preparing on the Christian 
aspects of democracy. Mr. McGinnis 
is a contributor to many Catholic mag- 
azines besides our own. He writes 
from his home in Midway, Pa. 


WE are happy to present to our read- 
ers His Excellency, Bishop THOMAS 
PoTHACAMURY, for the past seven 
years head of the Diocese of Ban- 
galore, India, and for all the years 
of his priestly life completely dedi- 
cated to the betterment of his people, 
be it as editor, educator, preacher. 
While in this country he is making his 
headquarters at the College of the 
Sacred Heart, Manhattanville,—and in- 
cidentally, he is greatly in need of 
funds for his diocese. He is well 
equipped to discuss “The Problem of 
Union in India.” 


TuHatT delver into legal case histor- 
ies, JAMES OWEN TRYON, proves to us 
again with “The Great Zadkiel” that 
truth is stranger than fiction. An at- 
torney himself, it is largely from the 
library of his well-known uncle, the 
late Judge Henry Lacombe, that he 
gleans his facts. He writes from his 
home in Athens, N. Y. 


Srnc_E her last contribution in Janu- 
ary, 1944, Patricia DENNING (“Just 
Like Your Father”) has become Mrs. 
Norman Willis, having married Ser- 
geant Willis of the R.A.F. in October, 
1945. She left Buffalo last year for 
England where she now makes her 
home; may she find much happiness 
there—and not let her pen grow too 
rusty. 


It is safe to say that despite its 
dreadful picture of Nazi cruelty, Rev. 
JOHN M. OESTERREICHER’S “Christ in 
Buchenwald” will leave its readers 
with a sense of spiritual exaltation. In 
it the mystery of suffering finds rare 
and eloquent expression. Father 
Oesterreicher is becoming widely 
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known among us here as preacher, 
lecturer, retreat master. Our readers 
will remember his “Epistle to Sholem 
Asch” in our February, 1946, number 
wherein they will also find interesting 
biographical data concerning him. 


Some twenty years ago, Dr. JAMES 
J. Wats wrote for us an article on 
the remarkable woman, Mother Mary 
Xavier Mehegan, whom one of her 
daughters, StsteER Mirn1AM BERNARD, re- 
calls now on the centenary of her en- 
trance in the congregation of the 
Sisters of Charity as a “Pioneer of 
Catholic Education.” Sister Miriam 
Bernard has been recently transferred 
from the St. Aloysius Convent in Jer- 
sey City to the Sacred Heart Convent 
in ~ heat to be its Superior and Prin- 
cipal. 


Ports: A Jesuit scholastic in his 
third year of theology at Woodstock 
College, Woodstock, Md., JoHn D. 
Boyp, introduces himself most aus- 
piciously to our readers with his love- 
ly “Eve of the Purification.” He is a 
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contributor to America and The Me. 
senger of the Sacred Heart, and before 
going to Woodstock taught English in 
various Jesuit preparatory schools, 
BLANCHE H. Dow (“I Know Thy An- 
guish”), Chairman of the Department 
of Foreign Languages in Northwest 


Missouri State Teachers College in 
Maryville, has since 1931, from time to 
time, given us poetry and prose reflect- 
ing the classical culture which is hers, 
New to our pages, but very widely 
published elsewhere and highly hon- 
ored in the field of poetry, is Mrs, 
Grace Nott SmitH of Des Moines 
(“The Farmer of Mount Vernon”), 
She has a background of teaching 
and extensive travel, and is “a mem- 
ber of too many poetry societies to 
count.” And lastly, Sister MICHAEL 
Mariz, of the Congregation of the In- 
carnate Word and Blessed Sacrament, 
whose first contribution appeared last 
February, and who is stationed at 
Our Lady of Consolation Convent in 
Riviera, Tex. “Who Wrought This” 
bears witness to a distinctive poetic 
gift. 
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